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Le t S ta lk. BT’s proposed merger with MCI will create Concert plc, the first communications 


company for the world. And the most positive. 
Will we operate a truly global network, servicing 43 million customers worldwide? Yes. 


Will we provide tailor-made solutions to individual companies’ requirements? Yes, yes. er’ 
/ f 


Will we offer 24 hour multilingual customer service? Oui, ja, si. 


At BT, there's no such word as no. Global Communications 
Call us on +44 1179 217721 (Europe), +61 2 9269 1279 (rest of the world)or visit our website at www.btglobal.com 


CONCERT and the BT corporate mark are trade marks al 


Brann Seecommsnications plo, MCI is s trace mark of MCI Telacommunications Corparation, Concert Is the proposed merger e! BT and MC} subject to Ihe nec 
ssary approvals. 
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By Elizabeth Feizkhah 









ASIA 
BEIJING 
Until the 1949 
Communist 
ns revolution, few 
Chinese ever set eyes on the 
Forbidden City, behind 
whose 10-m-high walls 24 
Ming and Qing dynasty em- 
perors and their courts lived 
in sumptuous splendor. In 
recent decades, the magnifi- 
cent palaces and pavilions 
inside the 7-ha compound 
have been preserved in a 
continuous cycle of painting 
and repairs: it takes about 10 
years for workmen to get 
around to all 800 buildings, 
alter which they start again. 
But the surrounds of the 
complex have not been so 
carefully tended. Now, in a 
$24 million clean-up, 
authorities plan to dredge the 
59-m-wide moat around the 
City and close off the hun- 
dreds of sewage outlets that 
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pollute it. Buildings tacked 
on outside the walls to house 
overseers, repairmen, garden- 
ers and their families will be 
demolished and their occu- 
pants rehoused. The project 
is due for completion by 2000. 


NORTH 
AMERICA 
NEW YORK 
They might 
have lived in a 
palace. Instead, after King 
Edward VIII renounced the 
British throne to marry 
American divorcée Wallis 
Simpson, the couple settled 
for a large house in Paris— 
which they filled with fine 
furniture, paintings, silver- 
ware, knick-knacks, and the 
stylish clothing for which 
they were both renowned. 
The entire contents of their 
Bois de Boulogne mansion, 
now owned by department 
store and hotel proprietor 
Mohamed Al Fayed, will be 
displayed at Sotheby's Sept. 


















5-11 before being auctioned 
Sept. 11-19. Highlights in- 
clude the mahogany table on 
which Edward signed the 
document of abdication in 
1936, a 78 r.p.m. recording of 
his farewell address, a copy 
of the royal warrant making 
him the Duke of Windsor, a 
piece of the Windsors’ wed- 
ding cake, and the couple's 
huge wardrobes of clothing 
and accessories. The sale is 
expected to raise more than 
$60 million for charity. 


FARMINGTON 

For rent: one large, dry cave 
with hot tub. Geologist Bruce 
Black, who had the cave 
blasted out of a cliff face 100 m 
above New Mexico's La Plata 
river valley 15 years ago, re- 
cently began letting it out for 
overnight stays. Though well 
appointed, with carpets, elect- 
rical appliances and a patio 
barbecue, the six-room cave 
isn't for everyone: to reach it 
guests must climb down 150 





steps and à ladder. Still, 
there's no doubt it offers per- 
fect privacy—and the view, to 
the mountains of Arizona 
and Colorado, is spectacular. 
Tariff is $100-$150 a night. 


EUROPE 
ABINGDON 
Visitors about 
to plunge into 
|_ the world's 
largest maze are urged to 
take a map and a flag on a 
pole to wave if they get lost 
amid its 6 km of paths. Nigel 
Carter, who had the maze 
sown at his Milletts Farm in 
Oxfordshire, England, clear- 
ly enjoys a joke: the maze 
winds through a maize field, 
and those who find their way 
out are offered T shirts with 
the slogan: 1 WAS AMAIZED 
AND CORNFUSED. Maize 
mazes are a strictly seasonal 
phenomenon: this one was 
sown in April, opened to the 
public in August, and will be 
razed in the October harvest. 
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becoming a global bully [Aug.4]? In dan- 
ger? America already is a global bully 
and behaves toward the rest of the world 
according to its needs. 
Stergios Kaprinis 
Salonika, Greece 


1 AM SURE AMERICA DESERVES TO BE 
where it is today, but being the sole 
superpower, it has started to play God, 
and expects everybody to live by its rules. 
That is the root cause of the feelings 
against the U.S. around the globe. It is 
not possible to be God, and even if it 
were, not even God can please every- 
body all the time. 
Adnan Khan 
Lahore, Pakistan 


MCDONALD’S AND COCA-COLA SYMBOLIZE 
a grossly materialistic civilization cen- 
tered on profitmaking and mindless 
enjoyment. That America is foisting this 
type of anticulture on other countries is 
nothing to be proud of. Traditional reli- 
gious, family and social values are being 
crushed by the relentless steamroller of 
Western culture. Aestheticism and finer 
sentiments are subjugated to lust, vio- 
lence and endless passion for material 
things. America, take another look at 
yourself, lest you go down in history as 
the most exploitative and intellectually 
decrepit civilization ever. 
Bhakti Vikasa Swami 
Baroda, India 


A LEADER'S POWER LIES NOT IN ITS ARMY 

or economie wealth but in its following 
at home and abroad. 

Anil K. Jain 

Calgary,Canada 


1 SHARE THE EUROPEAN LEADERS’ AMBI- 
valent feelings about America: it's a love- 
hate relationship. I admire the U.S. for 
the great things itis capable of doing, but 
resent its claimed monopoly on having 
all the right answers. Yes, America isa 
great country. Yes, it leads in technology. 





American Arrogance 

66 Sometimes America has good 
intentions, sometimes very cruel 
intentions, and sometimes America 


actually gets something right. 99 


Herbert Vanden Dool 
Picture Butte, Canada 


Americans are even considering how 

others view them is a huge step away 
from the stigma of arrogance. 

Dieter Fabritius 

Dendermonde, Belgium 


ITS NOT AMERICA’S SUCCESS AND EMI- 
nence that other nations resent. It's 
America’s use of that eminence to push 


its policies on its allies, even when the | 


only beneficiary will be the U.S. There is 
no problem with having great power; in 
fact, there would be a vacuum without at 
least one world superpower to lead the 
way. What the U.S. must do is learn how 
to wield that authority well, using it to 
prod others into doing good things for its 
allies and potential friends. 
Mark Bialkowski 
Tecumseh, Canada 


AMERICA IS THE WORLD'S UNSELECTED 
leader. Most of what the U.N. should be 
doing for global betterment, America 
does. America seems arrogant only 
because other developed countries want 
to compete with the perceived leader in 
the wrong way. Both heaven and hell 
have leaders, and our complex and 
changing world needs a responsible 
leader too. 
Kelvin Asare-Williams 
Accra, Ghana 


The American Creed 


AS AN AMERICAN, I SUPPORT WHAT 
Charles Krauthammer called the “Amer- 
ican creed,” the belief in individual 
rights, government by consent, the free 
exchange of goods and ideas [Aug. 4]. 
What I do not believe in is the way the 
U.S. government is foisting these things 
on the rest of the world, especially in 
Asia, where the history, culture and 
racial makeup is different and more 








complex than in the U.S. Most Ameri- 
cans harbor a naive and arrogant belief 
that what is good for them is good for 
the rest of the world. This silly notion, 
when complicated by the desire to wield 
political influence, often comes across 
as hypocritical, heavy-handed and vin- 
dictive. I wonder if Krauthammer can 
imagine the kind of chaos and anarchy 
that would take place in countries like 
China, Indonesia and Burma if they 
were to practice the American creed the 
way it is practiced in the U.S., without 
any reservations. 

Jerry Pang 

Hong Kong 


TRUE, AMERICANS KNOW HOW TO BE RICH 
and powerful, but when it comes to cul- 
ture and art, what can they show us? At 
its birth, the U.S. got valuable heritages 
from all its European immigrants, but 
much of what the U.S. gives back to the 
world today is meaningless and, worse, 
violent and destructive. If that doesn’t 
change, America will lose its dominance 
and influence even faster than the rest of 
history’s superpowers did. 
Ekim E. Yardimli 
Istanbul 


KRAUTHAMMER STATED THAT AMERICANS 
“fought and won three World Wars=I, II 
and cold." However, Americans didn't 
do that alone. What about the millions 
from France, England and Canada who 
died fighting those wars? 
Jessica Moore 
Uxbridge, Canada 


I HAVE READ AND REREAD KRAUTHAM- 
mer’s commentary and however reluc- 
tant I as a European may be to agree, I 
think he is perfectly right. May Pax 
Americana give the world the same lega- 
cy Pax Romana gave the Old World 
(which includes America as a scion of 
this very Old World). 
Jean-Pierre Gagniere 
Evreux, France 


AMERICAN DOMINANCE IS A BLESSING. 
Without it, the world would surely be a 
lot worse off. However, I disagree with 
Krauthammer’s conclusion that as 
America’s relative significance declines, 
the resulting multipolar world will 
inevitably become “more violent, more 
unstable and less free.” By the time the 
U.S. is no longer the dominant power, 
the world will truly have become a glob- 
al melting pot in which national rivalries 
and conflicts are largely a thing of the 
past. This should translate into a better, 
not worse, future for all. 
Kjetil Aasen 
Blaker, Norway 
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KRAUTHAMMEI j 
American as they come. In typical fash- 
ion, he hops ideologically from side to 
side in order to suit the U.S. position of 
the day. He puffs out his chest and trum- 
pets the virtues of an American creed, 
buthe then tries to convince us that what 
the world needs in order to operate effi- 
ciently is Uncle Sam the Dictator. Nice 
try, Charles, but some of us still choose to 
live in outstanding democratic countries: 
that believe democracy is good for all of 
the people all of the time. 
Kevin Luckhart 
Port Moody, Canada 





MUST WE ADMIRE THE DRIVE-BY SHOOT- 
ings, obesity, addiction, revenge-based 
justice system, commercialization and 
dumbing down of religion, despoliation 
of an underclass by racism, mass market- 
ing of female sexuality and cinematic 
trading of sadism for dollars? Set these 
things straight, and maybe the American 
model will be worth admiring. Until 
then, all the U.S. has proved to the world 
is that economic and military success are 
proportional to social, spiritual and 
moral degradation—something the Old 
World proved long ago. 
Sean O'Conaill 
Coleraine, Northern Ireland 


Not a Movie Ending 


THE POPULAR FILMS OF ALFRED HITCH- 
cock clearly show that the American peo- 
ple love terror, horror and pain. The 
Andrew Cunanan-Gianni Versace mur- 
der case seems to have that ring to it 
[Aug. 4]. No one would have thought that 
this murderer would put the nation in 
such a frantic state. With Cunanan's des- 
perate suicide, the worst of this night- 
mare is over, but we will probably never 
know what caused him to commit five 
murders across the country. 
Margaret Jones 
Prescott, Ark. 


Shorter but No Easier 


IN YOUR PEOPLE ITEM ABOUT MICHAEL 
Bolton's and John Travolta’s writing sto- 
ries for youngsters [July 28], you said 
Stars who want to publish books and 
don't want to hire a ghostwriter have an 
alternative: children's books. You should 
be ashamed of this comment. Children's 
books may be shorter, but they are not 
easier. Writing less means that absolu te- 
ly every word must count. Blaise Pascal 
once apologized, “I have made this letter 
longer than usual, because I lack the 
time to make it short.” Children’s books 
also must have vivid images, clear ideas 
an emotional connection and, above all, 
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to invent, to explore? Why do 
ÿ we quest the outer reaches of 
the universe and probe the — 
reaches of the human brain? 
What will the ‘ast century hold? 
2 Will we find a cure for cancer? 4. 


* Will we time travel? 


Find the answers in TIME’s 
special issue: DISCOVERY. 
On sale December 4, 1997 
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an interesting story. Much of the best lit- 

erature available today is written for 

young people; you owe children's writers 
an apology. 

Gisela Tobien Sherman 

Burlington, Canada 


The View from Highway 50 


THE REPORTS LED BY TIME JOURNALISTS 
on their bus trip across the U.S. were 
great [Aug. 4]. I got a fresh glimpse of 
America, Your stories of how other peo- 
ple live was a welcome change from the 
daily news. 
Jonas Weiss 
Rye Brook, N.Y. 


READING THE SHOPWORN STEREOTYPES 
and outlandish characterizations of cen- 
tral Nevada in Walter Kirn's piece “Con- 
Spiracy, U.S.A." made me suspect the 
authenticity of the reporting on the oth- 
er places. Do brothels and junk stores 
offer an accurate window into Nevada's 
towns? Or perhaps you were just looking 
for something colorful from the wild 
West. At best, the Nevada story was con- 
descending. It is a good example of how 
presuppositions can control perceptions. 
Ed Iverson 

Fallon, Nev. 





IT WAS REFRESHING FOR US FOLKS IN 
"fly-over country" to be seen in a deeper 
perspective. We actually are the back- 
bone of America. East Coast intellectuals, 
West Coast moralists, self-promoting 
Beltway politicians and media liberals 
usually see us only as a source of funding 
for social programs. However, whether 
it's taking up arms to defend our nation, 
starting businesses that provide employ- 
ment and expansion, or inventing things 
that make our lives better, in the main it 
is we along the backbone who do it. 
Larry M. Hewin 
Williamsburg, Va. 


YEARS AGO, AS THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
a now defunct magazine, I was sent west 
from Washington by my editor with 
instructions to stop every hundred miles 
at the nearest small town and see what 
there was of interest. En route my Stude- 
baker Starlight coupe got bogged down 
in the mud road and had to be rescued by 
a tow truck. One stop was Grafton, W. 
Va. pointed out on your map as the 
“Birthplace of Mother's Day in 1908." I 
thought I would find a vase of red carna- 
tions on the altar of the Methodist 
Church where the day was first celebrat- 
ed. Instead, there was a tired poinsettia 
left over from Christmas. Throughout 
my journey, I met interesting folks, 
including Tom Mix's mother-in-law, a 








former circus performer who showed 
me how to walk a tightrope and two old- 
maid sisters who lived in an unpainted 
house and produced elegant wallpaper 
designs. More than 40 years ago, after a 
boyhood spent in a small Kansas town, I 
took this trip, and I was not surprised to 
find that America has a warm heart and 
lots of common sense. It is still true 
today, and your Highway 50 caravan 
proves it. 
Clyde Hostetter 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


UM SURE MANY RESIDENTS OF EVERY 
community you wrote about may dis- 
agree with parts of what you printed, but 
most would agree that with the limited 
time you had, you turned in a stellar per- 
formance. I extend a special “Attaboy!” to 
Kirn. His article on Nevada was both 
provocative and immensely enjoyable. 
Brian Moon 
Elko, Nev. 
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VERBATIM 


441 do not expect the Hani 
family to forgive me, but to 
understand there was 
nothing personal in the 
attack. 77 
4 CLIVE DERBY-LEWIS, 
applying to the South African 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission for amnesty on 
his sentence for the 1993 
murder of Chris Hani 





44 By patching up and adding 
another coat of glossy paint, 
we have merely plugged the 
leaks of a ship without a 
skipper, a course or an 
engine. 77 
JACK LANG, 
chairman of the French 
National Assembly’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee, on the 
European Union’s 
Amsterdam Treaty 


44 There is a definite link in 
this part of Asia between 
amphetamine use and 
economic development. 77 
RICHARD DICKENS, 
United Nations International 
Drug Control Program 
representative in Bangkok 


441 can't bear iced drinks ... 
the iceberg you know. 97 
MILLVINA DEAN, 


one of the seven remaining 
survivors of the Titanic 


44 Hollywood is significantly 

responsible for the 

infantilisation of America. 77 
LEON WIESELTIER, 


cultural editor of 
the New Republic 


44 We simply can't give 
roasted swans to the public 
this season. 77 
DEREK DEANE, 
artistic director of the English 
National Ballet,as his 
corps de ballet returned 
suntanned from vacation 


—— uu. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT: Lock up your grandmothers! Rock n° roll's oldest touring 
pop group, the Rolling Stones, is on the road again. Satisfaction guaranteed! 





FROM THE WORLD’S HEADLINES 


When predicted chaos in STOCK MARKETS around the world failed to 
materialize, the relative quiet allowed editorialists to breathe out gently 


`. nn A tT a 07 N 


GENERAL ANZEIGER, GERMANY: “It cannot be 
denied that a major part of the threatened 
gains has highly speculative causes. That's 
what bets are like: they can go awry. Those 
who flirt with risks have no claim to be pro- 
tected from disappointment. Lamentations 
shouldn't lead to excessive reactions.” 


WALL STREET JOURNAL, U.S.: “If the '87 crash 
induced the Fed to put out a one-sentence 
announcement promising to protect liquidity, 
current action does not suggest a time to start 
actually withdrawing liquidity." 
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s 
THE TIMES, BRITAIN: “If share prices fall 
again, they are more likely to follow Britain’s 
recent precedent than Japan’s. This would be 
a repositioning of overvalued shares rather 
than the bursting of a bubble that changes the 
whole psychology of investment.” 

HONG KONG STANDARD, HONG KONG: “Our 
economy and stock market are fundamentally 
sound. Unfortunately, psychological factors 
sometimes outweigh fundamentals. The mar- 
ket occasionally responds to rumors, and in- 
vestors sometimes ... jump on to bandwagons.” 
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Bonn 

Negotiations between the 
German government and 
Jewish representatives have 
as yet failed to secure monthly 
payments for Holocaust sur- 
vivors in Eastern Europe. 
Instead, the two sides agreed 
to create a commission that 
would make recommenda- 
tions on how to compensate 
those victims, who number 
anywhere between 12,500 
and 80,000 people. During 
the Cold War, Nazi victims 
behind the Iron Curtain 
were excluded from German 
compensation payments and 
currently are not entitled to 
the $270 monthly pensions 
that destitute and ailing 
Holocaust survivors in West- 
ern countries receive. 


Banja Luka 

Openly siding with the Bos- 
nian Serb President, Biljana 
Plavsic, NATO troops helped 
her take control over the police 


in Banja Luka, her $ 
residence and the > 
largest city in the Bosnian 
Serb republic. During the 
operation, NATO and U.N. po- 
lice found large quantities of 
eavesdropping equipment, 
weapons and explosive ma- 
tériel. Plavsic, who suggested 
that a coup against her was 
planned, has pitched herself 
against other Bosnian Serb 
leaders, accusing them of 
running smuggling rackets 
and rejecting international 
aid to the disadvantage of the 
republic. Western powers are 
determined to help Plavsic 
organize new elections and 
to silence Bosnian Serb 
media under the control of 





GETTING TOUGH: NATO troops 
confront Bosnian Serb police 
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her foes, z 

which have de- 

nounced her as “a quisling” 
of “occupying NATO forces.” 


St. Petersburg 

Mikhail Manevich, the deputy 
governor of Russia's second 
city, was assassinated by a 
sniper who fired eight shots 
at his car as it moved through 


, morning rush hour on St. 
* Petersburg's busy Nevsky 


Prospekt. Manevich, 36, who 
headed the local State Prop- 
erty Committee and presided 
over privatization in the city, 
was widely respected as able 
and honest. Investigators 
believe at least four people 
were involved in what was 
probably a professional hit. 


Mombasa 

More than a week of Violence, 
fed by land rights issues and 
ethnic and political tensions in 
and around the Kenyan port 











cities of Mombasa and Ma- 


lindi, has left about 40 peo- 

ple dead. Maraud- 
^». ing gangs from 

coastal ethnic 

G groups killed and 
mutilated members of 
migrant inland tribes and 
burned their homes and 
shops. The violence in this 
election year is being com- 
pared to similar tribal clashes 
before Kenya’s first multi- 
party vote in 1992, widely 
alleged to have been orches- 
trated by President Daniel 
arap Mois Kenya African 
National Union (KANU) party. 
This time, the instigators are 
harder to pin down, although 
two KANU activists have been 
arrested. Police attributed 
the strife to thuggery and to 
tribal resentments over jobs 
and land distribution. 


Sidon 


Across the Israel-Lebanon 
border, it has been a week 
of escalating violence and 


, J" tit-for-tat attacks. In retali- 


ation for a roadside bomb 
that killed two Lebanese 
teenagers, the Israeli-backed 
South Lebanon Army militia 
shelled the Lebanese port of 
Sidon, killing seven civilians, 
Blaming Israel, Hizballah 
guerrillas rocketed northern 
Galilee, wounding three 
civilians. In what Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Mordechai 
said was a warning to the 
Lebanese government “and 
all behind them,” Israel then 
mounted a series of air 
attacks on Lebanon, target- 
ing not only Hizballah facili- 
ties but—for the first time in 
a year—civilian ones as well. 


Ankara 

Rejecting amendments to 
relax Turkey's restrictive press 
laws, the National Assembly 
approved an amnesty pro- 
posal that could mean the 
release of several editors 
imprisoned for press-law 
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| violations. More than 70 

journalists are behind bars in 

| Turkey—more than in any 
other country—for insulting 
the army or appearing to 
sympathize with Kurdish 

fj separatists. The parliament 

H also passed, as expected, a 

Haw increasing compulsory 
secular education from five 
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about whether Rakhmonov 
could control the former So- 
viet Central Asian republic, 
where five years of civil war 
ended formally in June. 
Russian media say the most 
recent trouble—now over— 
began with a power struggle 
between feuding clans within 
the Tajik government. 


Phnom Penh 

The Cambodian leader Hun 
Sen's forces struggled near 
the Thai border to crush 
troops loyal to his deposed 
former co-Prime Minister, 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh. 
The resistance forces pushed 
Hun Sen's troops back from 
positions around O'Smach, 


Asia, taking hundreds of lives 
in China, India, Vietnam and 
the Philippines. The damage 
is on a much larger scale 

than recent European floods. 


Buenos Aires 

The announcement that 
some $3 billion in compensa- 
tion to the families of the 
thousands of people who 
"disappeared" during Ar- 
gentina's 1976-83 "dirty war" 
will be paid in bonds has ig- 
nited a fierce controversy. 
The relatives are to receive 
about $220,000 for each 
missing family member. It is 
estimated that they will get 
40% to 50% of the nominal 
value of the bonds and that, 





20 people were indicted in 
New York for allegedly help- 
ing to smuggle the workers 
into the U.S. and forcing 
them to peddle trinkets, José 
Paoletti and his son Renato 
were charged in Mexico City 
with immigrant trafficking 
and criminal association, 


and several Paoletti family || 
members were named inthe M 
L-count U.S. indictment. | 
Washington 


The Teamsters union and 
United Parcel Service 
reached a tentative contract 
agreement, ending a 15-day 

strike that had crippled the 
leading package delivery R 






| m. = RE m the northern Cambodian vil- as a result, a large interna- — 
I int 3rel | the lage that is the last strong- tional secondary market > 
sims] 35; la \ hold of the royalist fighters will develop— w. 
— loyal to Ranariddh. Khmer adding, they say, 
4, NEW GROUND: North Korea Rouge guerrillas, at nearby insult to injury. 
| gets two nuclear power plants Anlong Veng, have been 
L years to eight, ineffectshut- fighting alongside Ra- 
ting down the middle-school ^ nariddh's troops to z 
sections of Islamic-oriented help hold O'Smach. < * 1 
g academies. Weekly protests of d 
|| against the law have been Kumho PU | j 
H held around the country. Pyrotechnics and con- 
fetti heralded the start Bogotá 
Tehran of construction of two nuclear The scan- 
H Iran’s moderate new Presi- power plants in North Korea,a  dal-plagued 
| dent, Mohammad Khatami, $5 billion multinational pro- government of | 
won his first battle with parlia- ject that international offi- President ; 
mentary hardliners, gaining ap- cials hope will make the Ernesto Samper s M Washington A 
proval of all 22 members of country less reclusive and suffered one ofits ~ š Ë 
|| his cabinet. His list of nomi- less of a threat to South Ko- worst embarrass- 
|| nees included two moder- rea. The electricity project ments to date as two à 
"ates, Ataollah Mohajerani, stems from a 1994 accord cabinet ministers were E __- E S 
who was named to head the with the United States that forced to resign after the een City e 
Ministry of Culture and Is- requires North Korea to dis- . newsmagazine Semana pub- B : 
| lamic Guidance, and Abdol- mantle an antiquated Soviet- lished the transcript ofa compa- “s ) 
i lah Nouri, who was chosenas designed reactor. Fuel used telephone conversation in ny in the ; j 
Interior Minister. Khatamis in the new light-water reac- which the two discussed U.S. and 
success was seen as an early tors is much more difficultto awarding radio frequencies kept about 
, Vote of confidence in hisex- convert to weapons use than to Samper supporters. 185,000 
| pected efforts to relax restric- are the old Soviet fuel rods. | Communications Minister workers off 
i| tions on the media and other Saulo Arboleda and Energy the job. The 
| aspects of cultural life. Taipei Minister Rodrigo Villamizar ^ union declared 
Typhoon Winnie tore through joined a long list of top victory in a dis- 
Dushanbe East Asia, dumping torrential Colombian government offi- pute that under- 
| For almost two weeks, sol- rains and killing at least 240 cials to leave their posts since lined the increas- 
diers loyal to President Imo- people in eastern China and Samper came to power. ingly common 
mali Rakhmonov of Tajik- 34 in Taiwan. Officials attrib- split between 
istan have been fighting a uted many of the deaths to Mexico City full-time work- 
H renegade Tajik warlord and his landslides, drownings and Two men were indicted in ers with bene- 
| troops. The rebellion by building collapses. Weeks of Mexico City in connection fits and part- 
Colonel Makhmud Khu- seasonal rains have devastat- with the exploitation of deaf time workers I 
doberdiyev raised concerns ed wide areas of southern Mexicans in New York, while without them. M 
L N. eS ee. —————— | 
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NEW TACTICS 


Los Angeles police 
recruits, ata 1996 
graduation ceremony, 
have undergone new 
use-of-force training 


Headlines about brutality 
have overshadowed the 
real news: more cities 
are reining in 

police misbehavior 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


OLICE BRUTALITY WORKS ONLY 
in the dark. The sadistic as- 
sault on Abner Louima, the 
Haitian immigrant who was 
allegedly sodomized with a 
toilet-plunger handle by New 
York City police, was sup- 
posed to be confined to a sta- 
tion-house bathroom. But 
now that the attack is a public outrage—hi 
injuries took him to the hospital, and fron 
there to newspaper front pages—mucl 


© more is at stake than just the reputation of š 


Brooklyn’s 70th Precinct, where four offi 


cers face charges. All around the country, $ 


ee ee MEER. 








the aggressive, “zero tolerance” policing 
strategy —which has contributed to New 
York's plummeting crime rate and is being 
imitated in other cities—is now getting a 
second look. 

All but carcer criminals are happy with 
the nationwide drop in such crimes as 
murder, rape and assault. But the Louima 
attack, which is also an assault, has citizens 
wondering whether one kind of public or- 
der has been achieved at the cost of anoth- 
In short, is America’s crackdown on 

crime bringing with it an increase in police 
brutality? The best answer, in most cities, 
is probably not—though harassment and 
violence against minorities remains en- 
demic in some quarters. “This is a major 
problem in this country, particularly in ur- 
ban areas,” says Norman Siegel, executive 
director of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union. In truth, no one keeps reliable na- 
tional statistics. And local claims are sus- 
pect. A decline in complaints to local police 
review boards doesn’t necessarily prove 
that there are fewer occurrences; critics 
say that such complaints in New York are 
down because abused citizens have given 
up. Despite more than 16,000 complaints 
against New York cops since 1993, only 
180 officers have been disciplined, most 
of them with just a lecture or the loss of a 
vacation day. 

But New York is not America. In fact, 
several police departments that entered 
the 1990s with a reputation as out-of-con- 
trol head bangers, including Los Angeles 
and New Orleans, have turned a corner. 
That’s because cities have learned to si- 
multaneously provide effective police 
training, install a credible oversight au- 
thority, develop better relations with the 
people they serve and send a clear message 
to cops that abuses won't be tolerated. 

It’s a lesson learned the hard way. Six 
years after the Rodney King beating, Los 
Angeles is policed very differently. The Los 
Angeles Police Department has shown im- 
pressive progress. Its percentage of white 
officers has decreased from 61.3% in 
March ‘91 to 50% in July 97, producing a 
rank and file less likely to see a minority 
community as a hostile planet. The propor- 
tion of female officers, whom studies show 
are less prone to abusive behavior, has in- 
creased from 13.3% to 17.4% in the same 
time period. Citizen complaints are moni- 

2 tored by a new office of inspector general. 
“Its quite a different face on the Los Ange- 
les police department," says Edith Pérez, 
$ president of the city's new police commis- 
e sion, a civilian body that oversees the 
9,400-member department. Last Friday 
he city swore in a new police chief, 
Bernard Parks, an African-American 
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New Yorkers protest 
a savage assault 
allegedly at the hands 
of Brooklyn cops ` 















veteran of the foree who promised 
lo “provide a better service to the 
citizens.” 

What constitutes effective over- 
sight of that service remains a big 
question. As a means for exposing 
and punishing police misconduct, 
civilian review boards have a mixed 
reputation, Many have no subpoena 
power and meager investigative 
staff, which leaves them powerless 
to get to the bottom of cases, While 
the New York board is supposed to 
be made up entirely of civilians, a 
majority of its members are former 
law-enforcement officials, prosecu- 
tors and lawyers. “What is needed is 
an independent board of civilians 
who are trained in investigating 
complaints,” says N.Y.C.L.U. head 
Siegel. 


_ VICTIM 


eMe rondes 
fro m ordeal 


at the 70th Precinct 


ing erratically. After an officer 
knocked a cellular phone from Gam- 
mage's hand—he later claimed he 
thought it was a gun—officers 
pinned Gammage facedown on the 
pavement. He later died of suffoca- 
tion, Only three of the five suburban 
officers present went to trial. One 
was acquitted of involuntary homi- 
cide by an all-white jury. The case 
against the other two resulted in a 
mistrial. 

Earlier this year the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice entered into a 
consent decree with the city of 
Pittsburgh in which the police de- 
partment agreed to a litany of new 

; procedures, including strict docu- 
} mentation of the use of force, exten- 
* sive new training and the appoint- 


214 0001 


proved just that kind of arrangement for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., but not before a prolonged 
local struggle, federal intervention and one 
highly publicized death nearby. Critics of 
the department say that by the late 1980s, 
police were out of control. “They were tak- 
ing people off the street with absolutely no 
due process and throwing them in jail,” 
says American Civil Liberties Union attor- 
ney Timothy O’Brien. At the same time, 
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In May, a voter referendum ap- 





was dismissed. 





| virtually every complaint that came before 
the departments internal-affairs division 


Matters came to a head two years ago 
with the killing of Jonny Gammage, a | 
cousin of Ray Seals, then star defensive end 
of the Pittsburgh Steelers. Gammage, 31, 
was driving Seals’ Jaguar through a mostly 
white suburban neighborhood when he 
was stopped by police, ostensibly for driv- | 


: al ' ment of an outside auditor with 
— 73:5 access to police disciplinary records. 
The new Citizen Police Review Board will 
have the power to conduct its own inves- 
tigations and subpoena witnesses. 
| Several police departments, including 

New York’s, have also begun trying to iden- 
| tify problem officers early. That has been an 
important reform in New Orleans, where 
the police department has come a long way 
from October 1994, when Officer Len Davis 
ordered a lethal hit on citizen Kim Groves 

















A Veteran Chief: Too Many 
Cops Think It’s a War 


By JOSEPH D. MCNAMARA 





N THE WAKE OF THE VIOLENT ABUSE OF POLICE AUTHORITY IN 
New York City, one question stands out: How can this happen? 
One answer is that the nature of police misconduct, if not 
the volume, has changed. In the past, brutality frequently 
took the form ofa cop retaliating against someone trying to harm 
him. Often it went unnoted. Today there is frequently an element 
of police gangsterism. Small groups of police officers share a fer- 
menting contempt for the people they encounter. Rogue cops 
band together and cover one another's crimes. When all this un- 
ravels in public, it seems as if entire cadres are corrupt. 
This wouldn’t happen if some cops didn’t believe they had 
a mandate for such behavior. Even though the rate of serious 
crime in the U.S. has fallen to levels not seen since the early 
1970s, public fear of crime has reached an apex. TV transmits 
vivid pictures of actual violence into the nation’s living rooms on 
a daily basis in more and more graphic detail. Politicians re- 
spond to the mounting public fear with declarations of war on 
drugs and crime that resonate with voters, from presidential to 
local elections. They also play well to the police culture. As a re- 
sult, powerful police unions endorsed mayors Rudolph Giuliani 








in New York and Richard Riordan in Los Angeles. The largest 
national police group supported President Clinton for re- 
election after he promised federal funding for more cops and a 
blazing war against drugs. In such an atmosphere it is easy to ac- 
cept the notion that tough cops prevent crime. 

Giuliani and the two police commissioners of his administra- 
tion, William Bratton and Howard Safir, have argued strongly that 
vigorous police action against so-called quality-of-life violations 
has cut murders in half and greatly reduced other violent crimes. 
Under the New York style of policing, which has spread to half a 
dozen other cities, police officers stop and question people at will 
and penalize those who commit such minor violations as riding a 
bicycle on the sidewalk and urinating in public. If a person is un- 
able to provide photo identification, he or she is taken to the sta- 
tion, searched, fingerprinted and possibly detained. 

Before the Rodney King beating, when Los Angeles cops 
practiced their own style of macho in-your-face policing, crime 
did not decline. But when, as a result of widespread and bitter 
criticism in the King case, the L.A.P.D. retreated from such ag- 
gressive policing, crime did dip. Crime also dropped in cities 
practicing community policing, which I define as a partnership 
effort with neighborhood groups in solving such problems as 
noisy bars, crack houses and prostitution. As police chief for 15 
years in San Jose, Calif., I saw this approach succeed many 
times where indiscriminate crackdowns had failed. San Jose be- 
came the safest large city in America, while maintaining excel- 
lent police relations with its citizens, most of whom were mem- 
bers of minority groups. 
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for filing a brutality complaint against him. 
On the same day Groves was killed, Richard 
Pennington was sworn in across town as the 


“Less than 5% of all cops constitute | punishments before the state's civil ser- 
the ‘bad’ element,” says Ron Hampton, a | vice commission. 

retired Washington police officer who | Two weeks ago, however, a judge in 
now heads the National Black Police 


new superintendent of police. With the | 
city’s reputation in free fall, Pennington | 
moved quickly to replace the department's | 
discredited internal-affairs division with a 
more independent public-integrity division 
and to ban controversial restraining tac- | 
tics such as choke holds and hog-tying. | 

Pennington also established an early- 
warning system that flags the records of | 
cops who have drawn more than one 
complaint. Those officers get 40 hours of 
training in everything from their choice of | 
words when making an arrest to the cor- | 
rect way to secure handcuffs. Says Pen- | 
nington: “We jump on the problem and | 
address it immediately.” | 


service rules that 
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Community cops: Boston police run a summer gang-resistance program for kids 


During my years as a police chief, I found that police mis- 
conduct often had its roots in subtle indications by supervisors to 
officers that the sort of “extralegal” tactics common to quality-of- 
life policing were acceptable. Cops in minority neighborhoods 
would detain, question and push around people on the street 
without reason. If a young man asserted his legal right to leave, 
cops “kicked ass.” Inevitably a number of officers felt justified 
in using illegal and at times fatal force. It was constantly neces- 
sary to emphasize to the officers that we were peace officers, ser- 
vants of the community—not soldiers in a war against crime and 
drugs. Cities in free nations will never reflect the orderliness of 


Association. “But if the other 95% stand 
| around and do and say nothing, that is 
where the real problem lies.” The code of 
silence is formidable. For two days 
Louima was assaulted in New York, no | 
one in the 70th Precinct said anything 
about the incident. And even a depart- | 
ment willing to act against bad cops is | 
thwarted by police unions and civil 


| Massachusetts’ highest court provided po- 
| lice throughout the state with a compelling 
| incentive to behave. He ruled that munici- 
| palities don’t have to indemnify officers 
who break the law in pursuit of their duties. 
Says Boston police department spokes- 
| woman Margot Hill: “[The city] can step 
back and say, "You're on your own, kid,” 

The Louima case comes at the very 
moment when police departments 


after 





allow officers to go over 


the heads of supervisors trying to disci- 
pline them. Boston police commissioner 
Paul Evans has complained that many of | 
the officers he attempts to penalize for 
misconduct successfully appeal their 


adopted the approach. 





Berlin under the Nazis or Mos- 
cow under the communists. In 
America police methods must 
comply with the law and commu- 
nity standards. They must not 
arise from a rigid concept of pub- 
lic order formulated within the 
police culture. 

Many of the current brutality 
cases show officers in an almost 
maniacal rage. The message of 
politicians to police that they are 
soldiers in a war may be driving 
these angry and violent expres- 
sions of contempt. It is common 
in war to dehumanize the enemy. 
And all wars produce atrocities. 
| In the end, it is not tough cops who prevent crime; it is cit- 

izens’ respect for the law. And these brutality cases do incalcu- 
lable damage to police credibility with poor and minority citi- 
zens—those most in need of protection and without whose 
cooperation the police cannot be effective. We need to impress 
upon cops, in New York and everywhere else, that a free society 
| is directed by its citizens. = 





Joseph D. McNamara, a research fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion, served as police chief of San Jose, Calif., after retiring from 
| the N.Y.P.D. 





around the country are fascinated by a 
crime-fighting strategy that New York’s 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani credits for much 
of his city’s remarkable drop in crime. 
The zero-tolerance policy encourages 
police to focus on quality-of-life viola- 
tions—public drinking, lewd behav- 
ior, loud musie—as a means to dis- 
courage more serious crimes, The 
idea is that when left untreated, 
small disorders breed larger ones. 
2 The policy also goes by the name 
“broken windows,” after the idea 
that one broken window on a street 
: will encourage people to break more 
` of them. Along with New York, such 
cities as Cleveland, Ohio, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo., have 
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Critics of the strategy say it encourages 
cops to sweep neighborhoods and harass 
ordinary citizens for minor offenses and 
opens the way to an us-vs.-them mentality. 
George Kelling, a Rutgers University pro- 
fessor who helped develop the idea, says it 
has gone awry in some places; it was in- 
tended to be carried out in the context of a 
larger strategy of community policing, the 
widely popular approach in which cops get 
out of squad cars to involve themselves in 
community problems. “Zero tolerance and 
‘sweeps’ are not part of my vocabulary,” 
says Kelling. There’s plainly some tension 
between the confrontations required by 
quality-of-life enforcement and the kind of 
cooperation between cops and locals that 
community policing is intended to pro- 
mote. How to resolve that is 
still a work in progress. 
“There is clearly a right and a 
wrong way to do broken 
windows,” says Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mayor Stephen Gold- 
smith, whose city started 
adopting the strategy five 
years ago. 

Inthe end, none of the in- 
stitutional machinery to dis- 
courage brutality works with- 
out a clear message from the 
top that bad cops are bad 
news. New York’s Giuliani 
may have sent out the wrong 
signal even before he was 
elected. While still a candi- 
date, he addressed a wild 
demonstration of 10,000 out- 
of-uniform officers who as- 
sembled outside city hall to protest the de- 
cision by then Mayor David Dinkins to 
establish the city’s civilian review board. Af- 
ter taking office, Giuliani was repeatedly 
accused of dragging his feet on hiring in- 
vestigators for the board. Last year, when 
he tried to cut a fourth of the investigative 
staff, the city council said no. 

An effective board is still a lot cheap- 
er than an out-of-control police force. 
Louima, the victim in the latest assault, 
announced plans last week to file a $55 
million lawsuit against the city. Though 
in the past Giuliani has defended officers 
accused of egregious violence, in this 
episode he opted swiftly for the victim. 
He also announced plans for six months of 
town meetings between New Yorkers and 

every one of the city’s 38,000 officers. 
Maybe all that talk could have been 
avoided if the cops had earlier heard a 
clearer statement about brutality from 
the mayor's office. —Reported by Jyl 
Benson/New Orleans, James L. Graff/Chicago, 
Margot Hornblower/Los Angeles, Elaine Rivera/ 
New York and Tom Witkowski/Boston 

















In Los Angeles, a New Era 


HE ENDURING IMAGE OF THE LOS ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT—COPS 

whaling away with nightsticks at a prostrate victim—was engraved on the 

nation's retina by the Rodney King beating in 1991, Greg Dossey’s job for 

the past few years has been to reverse not just that image but the reality 
behind it as well. His efforts, along with some department-wide soul-searching, 
are paying off. There were 583 misconduct claims against Los Angeles police of- 
ficers last year, about half the number recorded a decade earlier, Sixteen cases 
made it to court—by far the lowest number since 1980. 

Dossey helped bring that about by initiating a massive retraining of the 
L.A.P.D. rank and file. The 25-year veteran officer converted 8,000 use-of-force 
reports into a statistical database, which he then used to re-create a blow-by- 
blow account of prototypical police altercations. With that information in hand, 
the L.A.P.D. assembled a panel of experts who spent five years testing new, cus- 
tom-tailored apprehen- 
sion techniques. 

Now 100 officers are 
retrained each week, 
with each officer re- 
quired to come back 
for a two-day refresher 
every 18 months, begin- 
ning in 1998. Physical 
trainers and martial- 
arts experts regard the 
program so highly that 
even the Navy Seals 
send officers to it. Dos- 
sey calls it “the most 
ambitious arrest-con- 
trol training program 
you'll find.” 

At the department's 
stone-pillared training 
academy, guidance on 
use of force comes from 
a cadre of eight instruc- 
tors rather than the plethora of training officers used in the past. After the Rod- 
ney King incident, the brass discovered that cops on the street could not even 
agree on whether the officers involved in the beating were following official 
procedure. “The idea," says Charles Binse, a department commander, “is to 
teach from the same book." 

Dossey's research revealed that in two-thirds of altercations, the officer and 
the suspect ended up wrestling on the ground; previous training methods had 
presumed upright resistance. The revised training curriculum emphasizes 
ground fighting, joint locks and dodging punches and kicks. An officer's initial 
attempt to grasp a suspect's arm has been replaced with the more flexible *C 
grip,” a loose grab that does not tend to provoke an angry response. They learn 
to wait for backup so they can use "team takedowns" to apprehend a suspect 
more easily. Recruits are taught how to "talk someone into jail,” says Sandy Jo 
MacArthur, the department's human-relations sergeant. 

If those methods fail, other options range from chemical sprays to shotguns 
that fire beanbags. And the use of such impact devices as batons has dropped 
from more than 1,000 incidents 10 years ago to just 63 last year. “The side-han- 
dle baton is so heavily associated with the King incident that they just don't want 
to be caught using it," says Randy Minini, a sergeant in charge of physical train- 
ing. “Use of force has become the most controversial aspect of police work." 

Some older officers dismiss the retraining as a p.r. stunt. But the ADS 
show there can be a morning after that terrible night ofthe batons, —By Dan Cray 


Los Angeles cops have been trained in less violent and 
more effective ways to stop suspects and run checks 
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First class and business class - 


I r a 
nian level OF service, 
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quiet comfort, spacious room and gourmet cuisine, 
home-like atmosphere: from porcelaine to slippers. 


All conditions to relax and work. 
First class - really classy! 
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50-5528. New York: (1-212) 332-1050, 


For more information please call: Moscow: (095) 156-8019, (095) 155-5045, fax (095) 1 
fax (1-212) 332-1047. London: (44-171) 491-1764, fax (44-171) 355-2323. Paris: (33-1) 4225-4381, fax (33-1) 4256-0480. Berlin: 


(49-30) 226-9810, fax (49-30) 226-98136. Rome: (39-6) 487-0844, fax (39-6) 481-7475. Tokyo: (81-3) 3434-9681, fax (81-3) 3434-9669 








By STEVE WULF COLE 








HE AUG. 20, 1997, EDITION 

of the Colebrook, N.H., 

weekly newspaper, the 

News and Sentinel (*In- 

dependent but Not Neu- 

tral”), is filled with the 
details and delights of North 
Country life and small-town jour- 
nalism, A piece on the upcoming 
Moose Festival invites “moose- 
minded people" to come forward 
for the Mock Moose Parade on 
Friday night. There is a captivat- 
ing photograph of a boy who won 
the Kids Fishing Derby. Among 
the many stories written by Den- 
nis Joos is a feature on the discov- 
ery of a vintage sign that puts 
neighboring Clarksville on the 
45th parallel, halfway between 
the North Pole and the equator. 

But the charms of Colebrook 
are made excruciatingly painful 
by the main story in the News and 
Sentinel, an account written on 
deadline under the most difficult 
circumstances imaginable. FOUR 
GUNNED DOWN IN COLEBROOK; 
EDITOR, LAWYER, TWO OFFICERS 
DEAD reads the banner headline ; 
over this lead by John Harrigan: 
“It was a crime of unbelievable 
proportions that left at least five 
people dead, a newspaper and a 
police fraternity in shock and a 
community stunned to its core.” 
On the afternoon of Aug. 19, Carl 
Drega, a loner with a murderous 
grudge and an AR-15 assault rifle, 
gunned down New Hampshire 
state troopers Scott Phillips and 
Les Lord, stole Phillips’ police 
cruiser, then drove to the news- 
paper building at 1 Bridge Street, where 
he shot and killed Vickie Bunnell, an at- 
torney and part-time judge whose office 
was in the building, and Joos, the co-edi- 
tor of the paper. Before the terror ended 
with the death of Drega four hours later, 
he had burned down his home in Colum- 
bia, N.H.—on property later found to con- 
tain a bomb factory—and wounded four 
other police officers. 

His is the story of a madman who 
snuffed out the lives of four treasured 
members of a peaceful community. “God 
love these people as their families and 
their towns did,” Harrigan, publisher of 
the News and Sentinel, wrote in an editor- 
ial that night. “And God help us all deal 
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with what has happened, and remember | 


those fine and cherished faces, and their 
smiles.” But it is also the story of a small 
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A SECRET ARSENAL Drega, top, had burned 
down his own house. But police were fearful of 
triggering a booby trap when searching his barn, 
so they set it afire, right. In the ruins, they found 
pipe bombs and armor-piercing ammunition 


| world of heroes. Drega, at every turn in 


his rampage, encountered ordinary peo- 
ple—and even a dog—who tried to stop 
him and save lives. As the sound of gun- 
fire dies out, their courage will linger. 
Colebrook, just 16 km south of the 
Canadian border, is a town of 2,500 peo- 
ple, almost all of whom are friendly, al- 
most all of whom are reserved. Itis a town 
that pops up periodically in the national 
news: this is where Harry K. Thaw was 
captured after murdering architect Stan- 
ford White in 1906; this is where million- 
aire murderer Christopher Wilder killed 
himself in 1984 after being cornered by 
police; east of town in Dixville Notch is 
where the nation’s first votes for Presi- 
dent are cast every four years. Ordinarily, 
though, the biggest events in town are 
the Blessing of the Bikes in the spring and 









































the Moose Festival at the end of August. 

The News and Sentinel has been 
chronicling Colebrook since the paper 
was established in 1870. Fred and Esther 
Harrigan, John’s parents, ran the paper 
for many years. For several years after 
John bought the Coós County Democrat 
in Lancaster, 50 km south of Colebrook, 
he competed with his father. When Fred, 
who was also a lawyer and judge, died 
in 1992, John took over the News and 
Sentinel, and Bunnell, a local girl who 
had returned to Colebrook after becom- 
ing an attorney, moved into Fred's old 
law office. 

In Colebrook everybody knows every- 
body. Because the town hall is across the 
street from the newspaper office, rare 
was the day that Bunnell or Joos would 
not wave to troopers Phillips or Lord, 
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S T.A T E*S 


B EXPLODES 


is shattered when the local crank becomes the demon next door 





whose work often intersected theirs. John 
Harrigan and Bunnell dated for many 
years. John was,-in fact, supposed to go 


fishing with Vickie's father last Tuesday | 


afternoon. 

Everybody knew Carl Drega as well— 
and knew enough to avoid him. À carpen- 
ter who did occasional work at the nearby 
Vermont Yankee nuclear-power facility, 
Drega, 62, had been making trouble for 
years, usually over his property rights. 
Bunnell ran afoul of Drega a few years ago 
when she was serving as one of Colum- 
bia's three selectmen. He once warned 
her off his homestead by firing a gun over 
her head. Bunnell became so concerned 
over his open threats that she started car- 
rying a handgun in her purse—something 


| was shot getting out of his 


she hated herself for doing despite her | 


šlove of hunting. 


| been preparing 


Bunnell and Dennis Joos, below left and right, 
worked next door to each other. When Bunnell 
saw Drega approaching, she pushed her 
assistant out to safety and ran to the paper but 
was shot soon after screaming a warning 


Her worst fears were realized on Aug. | 
19. At about 2:45 p.m.. Phillips decided to | 
cite Drega for the large rust holes in his red | 
truck, parked at LaPerle's IGA Supermarket | 
north of town. Drega got out of the pickup | 
truck and shot Phillips with the AR-15. | 
Lord, who had followed Phillips into the lot, | 


cruiser, first from a dis- 
tance, then at closer 
range. Phillips, who was 
wounded, tried to climb 
an embankment, but 
Drega returned and shot 
him several more times 
with a 9-mm pistol. 
TRIBUTE: The paper got 


the story of Joos' death 
into the edition he had 



























After taking Phillips’ bullet- 
proof vest and car, Drega drove 
downtown and slammed on the 
brakes in front of the building 
at 1 Bridge Street. When Bun- 
nell spotted Drega's familiar 
checked shirt and the rifle at the 
foyer door, she pushed her secre- 
tary out the back and ran through 
the adjacent newspaper office, 
shouting, "It's Drega! He's got a 
gun!" The precious seconds Bun- 
nell expended warning others 
may have cost her her life. Drega 
2 had gone around to the back 
© door, and he shot her in the back 
š as she was fleeing. 

Joos, a man who would carry a 
z spider outside rather than kill it, 
š tried to tackle the 1.9-m, 110-kg 
: Drega. But the gunman shook 
? him off as they struggled on the 
* hood of a car, then shot him sev- 
? eral times. Drega got back into 
the cruiser and sat parked in front 
š of the police station for several 
: minutes. The police officers were 
g all up at the supermarket, re- 
= sponding to the first shootings. 
Next on Drega's hit list was anoth- 
* er Columbia selectman, Kenneth 
z Parkhurst; Drega kicked down 
> the door to Parkhurst’s house and 
; found nobody home. He returned 
z to his own home and set it afire 
2 with diesel fuel he had purchased 
that day. Next Drega drove across 
; the Connecticut River into Ver- 
mont, where he shot at a New 
* Hampshire fish-and-game officer, 
z Wayne Saunders. Fortunately, the 
ë bullet hit Saunders’ badge. 
8 Drega pulled the cruiser off 
{ the road near Dennis Pond in 
Brunswick, Vt. The eruiser was 
spotted by a farmer, who alerted police. As 
several officers approached the car at 
around 6 p.m., one of their police dogs 
sensed something up in the hills, and the 
dog's handler yelled, “Ambush! Hit the 
dirt!” Just then Drega began firing, wound- 
ing a New Hampshire state trooper in the 


| thigh. The area was so isolated and wood- 


ed that the officers could not 
radio for help right away. 
Before backup could arrive, 
Drega shot a Border Patrol 
agent and a Vermont state 
trooper. Finally, at about 6:50, 
during a fire fight with more 
than 20 police officers, Drega 
was killed by a police bullet 
through his mouth. Two days 
later, police discovered an ar- 
senal of 86 pipe bombs, half a 
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dozen rifles. and explosives and projectile 
casings for a grenade launcher in the ashes 
of his home, 

When the shooting began, staff mem- 
bers at the News and Sentinel were putting 
their latest issue to bed, and Harrigan was 
on his way back from Lancaster, where he 
had been filling in on that paper for a staff 
member whose mother had died. “I heard 
the whole thing unfolding on my police ra- 
dio," recalls Harrigan. "At one point I was 
on the car phone to the office manager, and 
1 said, ‘I fear the worst.’ And he said, ‘It is 
the worst." When Harrigan arrived back 
at 1 Bridge Street, he tried to restore order 
to chaos, at the same time comforting a 
staff in shock and blanketing his own feel- 
ings. “That despicable man—I cannot even 
say his name—killed four of my friends, 
including the heart and soul of my news- 
paper. But I was not going to let him stop 
us from publishing. And with help from 
some other friends—the local photo shop, 
the boyfriend of one of my reporters, a for- 


mer staffer who offered his help—we | 


somehow put out a paper.” 

In an editorial Harrigan wrote that 

evening, he apologized to his readers: 
"We'll do a better job with the loss and 
what this has all meant in next week's pa- 
per. Right now it's just too much, and get- 
ting the paper out is all we can manage." 
They managed beautifully. Phillips, who 
leaves a wife and two young children, was 
remembered as *one of our all-time fa- 
vorite troopers, cowlick and all." Lord, 
who leaves a wife and two boys, was “a 
great guy with a landmark laugh who was 
about the most likable guy around." Joos, 
a husband and father who once studied 
for the priesthood and had just sold a 
novel, was a "newspaperman's newspa- 
perman who loved rural and small-town 
life." And in the last line of the main story: 
Bunnell “leaves a wide extended family of 
people who simply thought she was the 
best." After all that had happened that 
day, the News and Sentinel went to press 
half an hour late. 

In the days that followed the tragedy, 
there were signs that Colebrook was try- 
ing to cope. Black ribbons were hung 
from the banners in town that say COLE- 
BROOK WELCOMES YOU. Upat the Balsams, 
the resort in Dixville Notch, guests were 
graciously asked for their patience as the 
staff tried to deal with the "terrible 
tragedy." And almost by way of apology, a 
sign on Route 3 read THE MOOSE FESTIVAL 
HAS BEEN CANCELED. 

There is no way for Colebrook to re- 
place quickly four such important peo- 
ple. Butas the local paper showed by car- 
rying on that night, there is a way to 
honor them. 


š t qun K. 
BEEFLESS F 


family in New Mexico, 12-year-old 

Nicole Schlegelmilch ate a bad 

burger. Six days later she was in an 
emergency room back home in Denver, 
cramping, dehydrated and passing blood. 
By July 11, as she began to recover, doctors 
still wondered just what had hit her. 

Last week, as a meat-loving nation 
watched the largest beef recall in history, 
everyone knew the culprit: a lethal strain 
of the bacterium Escherichia coli. The 
bug causes 20,000 infections a year in the 
U.S., most because of undercooked beef. 
The typical result is excruciating gas- 
trointestinal distress. But for a few un- 
lucky souls though—usually young chil- 
| dren and the elderly—the consequences 
can be dire, even fatal. 

The Colorado outbreak began in early 
June, when a young food-poisoning sufferer 
gave what he considered to be a suspicious 
beef patty to county health officials near his 
Pueblo home. By mid-August, at least 14 
more cases—including Schlegelmilch's— 
had cropped up statewide, all traceable to 
patties prepared at a Columbus, Neb., 
meat-processing plant owned by Hudson 
Foods of Rogers, Ark. The contamination 
probably originated at one of the slaughter- 
houses that supplies the Nebraska plant, but 
U.S. Department of Agriculture investiga- 
tors found extensive problems at the plant, 
including the practice of tossing one day's 





leftover raw beef into the next day's batch. 


W | In response to heightening USDA pressure, 


RIDAY: The vast beef recall left many Burger King customers ordering B.L.T.s 


e 
| who pulled Hudson from freezers and grid- 
| dles were Wal-Mart, Safeway, Burger King 
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An Inedible Beef Stew 


The largest recall of contaminated hamburger 
meat raises troubling questions about food safety 


N JULY 3, WHILE CAMPING WITH HER | Hudson last week closed the plant, pending 


safety upgrades, and expanded to 11 mil- 


| lion kg its recall of possibly tainted beef. 


Might there be more victims? No il 
nesses from Hudson products have yet ap 
peared outside Colorado, but the compa: 
ny’s patties sell nationwide. Among thos 


and Boston Market; last Friday 700 Burger 
Kings had to offer Burs and ham-and 
cheese sandwiches instead of Whoppers. 

The saga reignites old concerns about 
whether the government, apart from issu- 
ing warnings about cooking meat properly 
(70°C for a standard patty), does enough to 
ensure food safety. Nicole Schlegelmilch 
got sick in early July, but, her mother Ann 
complains, “I didn’t hear from the health 
department until Aug. 9.” And the hospital 
epidemiologist said Nicole’s illness was 
the first the hospital knew of an E. coli out- 
break—although it had been several weeks 
since that suspect patty was turned in by 
the first victim. Why did officials take so 
long to interview E. coli victims, and why 
didn’t hospitals know of the outbreak until 
long after it was identified? 

Such questions led Schlegelmilch, a 
Denver receptionist, to join stop (Safe Ta- 
bles Our Priority), a Washington group for 
parents whose children have eaten taint- 
ed food. “I haven’t purchased any ground 
beef,” she Says, “and T probably won't 
ever again. —By Michael Krantz. With report- 
ing by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Crusade Against Mines 


The U.S. signs up for talks to ban land mines, but 
the real effort should be to clear the ones that exist 


By TERRY MCCARTHY 





ROUCHED IN THE UNDERGROWTH 
around the village of Samaki in north- 
ern Cambodia are several dozen men 
wearing protective vests and visors, 
looking like alien invaders. They skim the 
ground in front of them with metal detec- 
tors, and occasionally one raises an arm, a 


whistle is blown, and everyone moves back | 
carefully. The land mine just discovered is | 


detonated remotely, an explosion jogs the 
ground, and the field officer gives the all- 
clear. Then the Cambodians, who work for 
a British-based de-mining organization 


called Halo Trust, resume methodically | 


clearing the heavily mined land around the 
village, bit by bit. 


Lou Doeum, 45, a villager whose right | 
hand was blown off several years ago when | 


he tried to pick up a mine, smiles at the 
Halo de-miners. Five villagers 
stepped on mines in the past three years. 
“We have to go into the forest to get bam- 
boo shoots and wood,” he says. eryone 
is scared of mines, but if we don’t go, the 
pot is empty. So it is good that they come 
here to take away mines. Next we want 
them to clear a way to the water.” He 








points with the stump of his arm at a pool | 


surrounded by a thick necklace of mines. 
Last week President Clinton, feeling 


the pressure of mounting public opinion, | 
ventured into an area once declared off- | 


limits by his Joint Chiefs. He announced 
that next month the U.S. will join Canadian- 


have | 
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:| ADVOCATE: Princess Di with amputees 
*| volleyball team in Bosnia 


and which actually export them." Vermont 


=| Senator Patrick Leahy, who has assembled 
| 60 votes for his proposal to outlaw land- 
| mine deployment by the year 2000, 
#| praised the switch, even with its caveats. 
| “The Administrations come a long way 
| toward my position in the last couple of 
| days,” 


ys,” he said, 
Few people argue against the funda- 





| mental rightness of stigmatizing and ulti- 


mately trying to rid the planet of a weapon 


| that maims and kills more than 2,000 


people every month. But experts on the 
ground fear that the high-profile diplomat- 


| ic campaign for a ban may detract from the 


less glamorous work of removing some of 


| the millions of mines already planted. 


“The problem is not land mines; the 
problem is casualties,” says Paul Jefferson, 
a British mine clearer who was badly in- 


| jured in a mine accident. “Princess Di and 
| the like say it's very simple: ban land mines. 


I have every reason to hate mines, but I 


| know it's not that simple." He says the key 


| 
| 


to reducing casualties is clearance. “De- 


| mining can be done. It is not a black art.” 


sponsored talks in Oslo on a worldwide ban | 


to go against the advice of the Pentagon. 
| which says it still needs mines for defense 
reasons, but a highly visible campaign that 
included such figures as 
Princess Diana, General 
Norman Schwarzkopf and 
Elizabeth Dole persuaded 
the President to change his 
mind. A treaty is scheduled 
to be signed in Ottawa at the 
end of the year. Its effective- 
ness, however, is far from 
assured: two of the world's 
largest mine producers, 
China and Russia, will not 
take part in the talks. and 
the U.S. is demanding that 
an exception be made to 
allow it to continue using 
mines on the border be- 
tween North and South 
Korea. Also, the Pentagon 
wants a major exception 
that would permit the mili- 
| tary to continue intermin- 
| gling antipersonnel mines 
with antitank mines to prevent enemy 
troops from approaching and easily dis- 
| abling the larger mines. Clinton's decision 
| to join the Ottawa process came abruptly, 
less than a week after the Pentagon was pa- 
tiently explaining that the U.S. wouldn't 
| join because the talks “do not involve oth- 


| er countries that have huge inventories 


of land mines. Clinton had been reluctant | 


VICTIM: Cambodia is still 
heavily seeded with mines 


Tore Skedsmo, who leads the de-min- 
ing unit of the United Nations’ Peacekeep- 
ing Operations and fully supports the ban, 
says that despite all the publicity, there is 





still a “desperate need” for more money for 


de-mining. “Sometimes I am frustrated at 
. being among all these peo- 
= ple who have made theoret- 
= ical de-mining a nice way of 
2 living.” Fewer than 10,000 
de-miners are working 
around the world, the U.N. 
estimates. 

Statistics inflated for 
their shock value have not 
helped the cause of mine 
clearing. The widely quoted 
figure of 100 million land 
mines worldwide would 
take 1.000 years to clear at 
current work rates. tempt- 
ing many to think clearance 
is like counting grains of 
sand. But recent surveys are 
causing a drastic downward 
revision: in Bosnia the esti- 
mate has been reduced from 
3 million to fewer than 1 mil- 
lion; in Cambodia estimates 
have dropped from 8 million to 4 million, 
and are expected to fall further. This does 
not mean minefields are less of a problem. 
On the contrary: unless mine clearance is 
given higher priority, treaty or no treaty, 
civilians in Cambodia, Afghanistan, Angola 
and Mozambique will continue clearing 
mines on their own, one leg ata time. M 
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Cn R p B A N 


By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 
MONTSERRAT 





EVERAL TIMES A WEEK, A 
nerve-shattering siren re- 
verberates across the island 
of Montserrat. It is an ur- 
gent warning for people to 
drop whatever they are do- 
ing and head north, But 
there is not much farther north to go, 
and the terror among local residents is 
palpable, The Caribbean island's vol- 
cano, belching, smoking, fuming for 
two years now, is giving hints of a 
cataclysmic blow, as the dark, telltale 
cloud of white-hot debris shoots high 
into the sky. “It’s the first thing you 
see when you wake up and the last 
thing you see when you go to bed,” says 
Audrey White, 51, a farmer who was 
forced to evacuate her home two years 
ago and has been living in one of the 
island’s makeshift shelters ever since. 
“Tt tears at your soul.” 

What happens when the siren 
sounds too late is evidenced by six 
mounds of freshly tilled soil adorned 
by simple wreaths. The graves con- 
tain the charred remains of local resi- 
dents who perished on June 25, when 
the Soufriére Hills voleano spewed 
240-km/h molten rivers of Java, gas and 
ash down its flanks onto the villages 
below. As farmers tended to their 
carrot and cabbage fields, huge rocks 
showered on them and the scorching 
lava raced over the scalded ground, 
Ash-filled smoke plunged the land in- 
to darkness. There was nowhere to run. 
Nineteen people died, buried under 
tons of volcanic slag. 

After slumbering for four centu- 
ries, Montserrat’s volcano awakened 
two years ago with a vengeance, grad- 
ually rendering all but a third of the 
101-sq-km British colony uninhabit- 
able. Two-thirds of the population of 
12,000 have fled, and thousands more 
have abandoned their homes, often 
with little but the clothes on their back, 
for overcrowded shelters in the compara- 
tively safe northern region. Plymouth, the 
capital, has been reduced to rubble. The 
airport is closed, and the only access to the 
island is by ferry or helicopter. 

As the ravenous mountain claims more 
and more territory, shrinking the bound- 

aries of the safe zone, the once booming 
tourist destination moves closer to extinc- 
tion. Towering menacingly above the island, 
Soufriére Hills erupts periodically, without 
warning. During explosions, even people in 
the safe zones wear gas masks and hard hats. 
Under the growing pressure of subter- 





ranean steam against the mountain's | 


molten core, the volcano's cap could even- 
tually blow out entirely. Montserrat, not 
much more than a slender arc of farm and 
beach land surrounding the volcano, could 
virtually disappear. More likely, the moun- 
tain may keep on belching for months or 
years, slowly smothering the little island. 
Already it is a paradise lost for its citizens as 
fewer than 4,000 cling to their homeland. 
“Tf everyone leaves,” says Radio Montserrat 
general manager Rose Willock, who lost 
her home a month ago, “Montserrat will 
become just another island that was." 








In what seems like another lifetime, 
this lush, mountainous landscape was 
called the Emerald Isle of the Caribbean, a 
tribute too to the Irish Catholics who set- 
tled there. In the 1970s George Martin, the 
Beatles’ former record producer, opened 
Air Studios and transformed the Leeward 
island into a hip playground for the interna- 
tional rock set. Paul McCartney, Sting and 
Simply Red cut albums there, and exclusive 
villas dotted the shore. 

Last week British authorities finally 
came forward with plans to resettle the re- 
maining populace. The destroyer H.M.S. 
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Lioerpool moved into position off the north 
coast in case of an emergency evacuation. 
Local officials began registering people for 
a voluntary-relocation program that would 


take them to neighboring islands, where | 


they would be put up in hotel rooms. Lon- 
don has agreed to pay passage to England 
for those wishing to resettle there. 

Many people still don’t want to leave. 
Some, fearing they will never be able to re- 
turn, cannot quite believe their old life is 
gone. Others refuse to budge until the gov- 
ernment compensates them for their loss- 
es. Montserrat officials asked the British 


































EN AN ISLAND The Soufrière Hills volcano is burying 
Montserrat in ash, and some of the remaining residents 
are scrambling to get away from their dying home 


government to pay evacuees $14,800 for 
each head of household, $11,111 for each 


additional adult and $7,407 for each | 


child, but islanders complain that even 
this is not enough to make a fresh start in 
a foreign land. Many are getting bills for 
mortgages on homes that no longer exist, 
and their debts are mounting. "What are 
we supposed to do?" said an irate police- 
man. “Leave here and go on the dole?" 
Last Wednesday more than 200 people 














? marched on the home of the island's 
British Governor, Frank Savage, de- 
manding that the British government 
offer them more adequate compensa- 
tion and promise to protect their land 
after their departure. “I want to leave, 
but I don't have the means," said pro- 
tester Margaret Ryan, 41, who lost her 
home in the June 25 eruption. “Every- 
thing [ had was tied up in my home.” 
ii The chief minister, Bertrand Os- 
19 borne, resigned after the protests and 
was replaced Friday by a critic of Brit- 
ish policy, David Brandt. Meanwhile 
Britain offered about $4,000 for each 
adult and $1,000 for each child who 
accepts a relocation package. 

The crisis has been woefully mis- 
handled from the start. Though it has 
been two years since the volcano be- 
came an obvious threat, there has been 
no general announcement of what peo- 
ple should do in the event of an emer- 
gency evacuation. The government 
has not undertaken any significant 
construction of temporary housing, 
and some shelters were in areas now 
deemed unsafe. There has been plen- 
ty of finger pointing, but it is unclear 
where the blame for the current situ- 
ation truly lies. Montserrat has its own 
elected local government, yet remains 
a British colony. And so, Montserratians 
argue, Britain has an obli- 
gation to assist them. 

Montserrat residents 
who stubbornly refuse to 
go are living in appalling 
conditions. Two-thirds of 
the island lies under a 
blanket of ash. Just a cou- 
ple of restaurants and one 
gas station still function, 
and the hospital, now 
housed in a school, can- 
not care for the serious- 
ly ill. Nearly 1,500 people 
are consigned to the shel- 
ters that occupy every 
remaining church and 
school. At Gerald’s Park, 
small children and adults 
are crowded in, 30 to a 
tent. In some shelters, 
there is one toilet for 50 people. 

Basha Lewis, 34, a farmer, decided last 
week that he had had enough. With his 
wife and three sons, he reluctantly board- 
ed a ferry bound for Antigua, heading for 
London and an uncertain future. “I don’t 
know what I will do when I get there,” he 
said. “But the only choice I have is to put 
my best foot forward.” There’s no fighting 
the volcano. All the people of Montserrat 
can do is get out of its way. = 
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the violence that has surged since the beginning of the year between Sunnis and Shi‘ites 


Unleashing the Cops 


To fight terrorism, Pakistan’s Nawaz Sharif is giving 
police broadened powers to arrest—and more 


By ANTHONY SPAETH 





AKISTAN’S PRIME MINISTER MIAN MO- 
ammed Nawaz Sharif usually orates 
on the virtues of democracy. But lately, 
critics say, his government has been 
hovering at the fringes of repression. In 
mid-August, it passed a law giving Pak- 
istani police sweeping powers to arrest 
people suspected of terrorism and, in 
loosely defined circumstances, even shoot 
them. The statute sets up a whole new ju- 
diciary: dozens of judges will be sworn in 
to try terrorism cases. The government 
also has banned people from riding on the 
backs of motorcycles—a favorite perch of 
assassins—and initiated karate training for 
an elite police force. 

The moves are Nawaz Sharif’s answer 
to twin surges of terrorism in Karachi, the 
country’s commercial capital, and Pun- 
jab, the Prime Minister’s home province. 
The approach has received mixed re- 
views. Khalid Anwar, for one, says the law 
is far from ideal—and Anwar is Minister of 
Law, Justice and Human Rights. “As a 
lawyer it does not give me any happiness 
to be associated with a law which gives 
wide-ranging powers,’ Anwar said in an 
interview on national television last 
week, though he added: “As a citizen, it 
gives me greater unhappiness if these 
killings go on.” 

There is little dispute that Pakistan 
has a problem with lawlessness. An ethnic 
conflagration in Karachi has been raging 
for more than a decade, and sectarian 





clashes in Punjab have flared over the last 
eight months. “A few hundred terrorists 
have held 140 million people hostage,” 
Nawaz Sharif said last month in a speech 
honoring Pakistan’s 50th anniversary, 
“and I will not allow them to destroy the 
country.” The question is whether the 
Prime Minister’s solution is a dangerous 
overreaction. It relies heavily on giving 
broad new powers to police, who already 
have a reputation for plowing through le- 
gal norms, a matter the government is 
now trying to address. “Nobody believes 
the police would use their powers prop- 
erly,’ says Khaled Ahmed, a columnist at 
Lahore’s Friday Times. Hundreds of Pun- 
jab police recruits have criminal records, 
according toa former police official’s study. 
“This law is a militant law says human 
rights attorney Asma Jahangir. “It is going 
to target innocent people.” 
The dilemma is that in- 
nocent people are being 
killed in Pakistan’s seemingly 
eternal swirl of politics, reli- 
gion, passion and Kalash- 
nikov-fire. In Karachi, more 
than 200 people have died 
this year in brutal ways. Six 
children have perished; five 
of whom were strangled, and 
the corpse of a 12-year-old 
was discovered on a garbage 
dump with a note accusing 
him of being a police in- 
former. Mutilated bodies are 
found in sewers almost daily. 





In Punjab, 160 people have died violently 
since the start of the year, including doc- 
tors, lawyers and senior government offi- 
cials. Last month, during independence 
day festivities in Karachi, police fired intoa 
crowd that became over-excited after lis- 
tening to the Prime Ministers speech, Two 
men, both unarmed, were killed. 

Karachi's woes are long-standing and 
seemingly intractable. They revolve around 
the mohajirs, Urdu-speaking migrants who 
fled India after the partition of the subcon- 
tinent in 1947. Mohajirs dominated the 
civil service in newly created Pakistan. 
Over the decades, however, they suffered 
from discrimination in jobs and university 
places, which were reserved for other eth- 
nie groups, mainly Punjabis and Sindhis. 
In the 1980s, dictatorial President Zia ul- 
Haq backed a group of students calling 
themselves the Mohajir Qaumi Movement, 
or MQM—and he created a monster. As its 
popularity mushroomed among the moha- 
jirs, who comprise more than 50% of 
Karachi’s 12 million population, the MQM 
amassed arms and followed the dictates of 
a charismatic leader, Altaf Hussain. Zia 
supported the group to create a counter- 
weight to the other political force in Sindh 
province, the Pakistan People’s Party of the 
Bhutto family. When Benazir Bhutto be- 
came Prime Minister in 1988, she forged a 
brief alliance with the MQM. But coopera- 
tion soon turned to confrontation, and 
violence between government forces and 
the MQM made Karachi one of the world’s 
most dangerous cities. Sniper fire was an 
everyday occurrence, and kidnappings of 
businessmen for ransom flourished. 

In 1995, during her second term, Bhutto 
waged a particularly harsh MQM crack- 
down in which some 1,500 people were 
killed. Peace was restored to Karachi, 
though not for long. The group now shares 
power in the provincial government and is 
technically an ally of Nawaz Sharif’s ad- 
ministration. But the violence remains 
largely a matter of the MQM versus the gov- 





SOFTIE: At a recent rally, Nawaz Sharif reveals a lighter side 
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ernment because, the MQM says, the ad- 
ministration hasn't followed through on 
certain key promises. And so the killing 
continues. The director of the Karachi 
Electric Supply Corp. was gunned down 
on his way to work in July, presumably be- 
cause he was a top civil servant. To main- 
tain order, the government in July put 
8,000 rifle-toting paramilitary police onto 
Karachi’s streets, along with armored per- 
sonnel carriers. But unless the government 
comes to terms with the MQM, peace will 
likely elude the city, and that will stifle any 
chance of an economic recovery. “It will be 
tragic if this window of opportunity is lost,” 
says a Western diplomat. 

In Punjab, the violence is between 
members of the Sunni and Shi'a sects of 
Islam. It is a tangled and somewhat myste- 
rious clash. What is clear is that hard-line 
members of each sect are gunning each 
other down, often in front of mosques. 
Many of the killings are retaliatory, and 
the violence has surged since the January 
murder in Lahore of Sunni leader Zia ul- 
Rehman and the February killing of 
Muhammed Ali Rahimi, head of an Iranian 
cultural center in the southern Punjab city 
of Multan. The government hints that the 
violence is the result of encouragement 
and funding from abroad, referring to— 
though not naming—predominantly Shi'a 
Iran and mostly Sunni Saudi Arabia. Also 
influential are the 2,000 madrassas, or re- 
ligious schools, operating in Punjab. The 
madrassas were encouraged in the 1980s 
by Zia, who wanted to build yet another 
center of political power to counter the 
Bhuttos. The schools are now known for 
sending their students—some as young as 
13—to join holy wars outside Pakistan's 
borders. “If they fight for the glory of Islam 
in occupied Kashmir or Afghanistan,” says 
Aziz Siddiqi, co-director of the Human 
Rights Commission of Pakistan, "they will 
fight for the glory of Islam here.” 

The Prime Minister's plan is to counter 
violence with the force of the state. Police 
can now arrest without a warrant and shoot 
at suspected terrorists. Confessions, which 
in Pakistan are often coerced, are now 
legally the basis for conviction. Special 
anti-terrorism courts are being set up, and 
the qualification for judges is slim: in some 
cases, a candidate need only have graduat- 
ed from an Islamic university and studied 
Islamic law. "Even during the worst days of 
martial law.” says Salim Asmi, a human 
rights activist in Karachi, “the law enforce- 
ment agencies were not given so much 
power?” The risk is that, in getting tough on 
violence, Nawaz Sharif may be pushing 
Pakistan away from lawfulness and free- 
dom. —Reported by Hannah Bloch/Lahore and 
Ghulam Hasnain/Karachi 











Meek Inherit the Earth 


A quiet homemaker takes over for her incarcerated 
politician-husband, prompting cries of impropriety 


By MASEEH RAHMAN PATNA 








ABRI DEVI RISES EACH MORNING AT SIX 
and spends the next four hours cooking, 
cleaning and getting her nine children 
off to school. Then she commutes to 
her other job—as Chief Minister of Bihar, a 
north Indian state of more than 100 million 
people. The quiet, hazel-eyed 38-year-old 
is unapologetic about her fondness for do- 
mestic chores. “I love cooking and looking 
after the family? she says. “If you can't run 
the house, how can you run the state?" 

Some of her fel- . 
low citizens aren't 
convinced. Since be- 
ing given the job by 
her husband, former 
chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav (a mer- 
curial, silver-haired 
48-year-old), Rabri 
Devi has demonstrat- 
ed that she has a lot to 
learn about running à 
state. She has added 74 min- 
isters to her government to 
quiet their complaints, and 
she struggles through the 
two-minute speeches they 
write for her. "She was 
completely divorced from 
politics” says a prominent 
legislator from Yadav's par- 
ty, the Rashtriya Janata 
Dal, about her 24 years as 
wife of one of Indias most 
prominent regional leaders. “Even after 
so many years I don’t think she knows 
who I am and what I do in the party.” 

A junior-high school dropout who mar- 
ried Yadav at age 14, Rabri Devi has no 
experience in government, politics or busi- 
ness. Facing reporters on her first day of 
work, she responded to questions by saying, 
“Ask the sahib” i.e., her husband, who was 
sitting close by. He was not there to assist 
her for long. Four days later, Yadav was in 
custody after being implicated in a $250 
million cattle feed scandal. One of his last 
official acts was to arrange for his wife to 
succeed him. The move provoked an outcry 
among opponents, who said that Yadav 
merely wants to ensure his continued 
control of the state—and prevent anyone 
within his party from eclipsing him while 
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he is away. “This is a government by proxy," 
said Sushil Kumar Modi, leader of the op- 
position Bharatiya Janata Party in Bihar. 
“Rabri Devi is merely a puppet.” 

Some commentators have risen to her 
defense. “By holding Ms. Rabri Devi to 
ridicule, the snooty ones are only betraying 
their class bias? wrote economist Ashok 
Mitra in the daily Telegraph. Sociologist 
Ashis Nandy dismisses the frequent—and 
invidious—comparisons between the Yadavs 
and that other Indian political dynasty, the 
Nehru-Gandhi family. “Rabri Devi’s acces- 
sion is slightly better than Rajiv Gandhi's,” 
he observed. “At least symbolically, looking 
at her background, she represents more 
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DOMESTIC ISSUES: With husband Yadav, inset, in custody, 
Rabri Devi sees to state duties, when she isn't tending house 


people than Rajiv did.” 

Indeed, Rabri Devi has tried to win 
support among lower caste members of 
her own sex by promising swift action in 
cases of crimes against women. For now, 
though, she is less interested in advancing 
the cause of women than in touring Bihar 
to whip up sympathy for her detained 
husband. She is also trying her best to learn 
about her new job. “Were you born this big?” 
she asked a group of pestering journalists. 
“You grew up. In time, I too shall gain con- 
fidence” Rabri Devi may not have that 
much time. Her husband could be freed 
on bail within months. His trial, which in- 
volves nearly 100 defendants and 600,000 
documents, could take years in India’s 
slow-moving courts—during which time he 
may be allowed to resume his post. = 
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Not Like All 
The Others 


Big reserves and a clever 
fiscal czar help Hong Kong 
battle currency speculators 
By RAHUL JACOB HONG KONG 


S ASIA’S CURRENCIES CRUMBLE, ONE 

by one, under heavy speculative pres- 

sure, all eyes are turning to Hong 

Kong. Since being pegged to the U.S. 
dollar 14 years ago, the territory’s currency 
has been astonishingly stable, weathering 
Hong Kong’s tricky transition from colony 
to Chinese outpost. But the peg is becoming 
something of a liability, fueling inflation 
and weakening local competitiveness. And 
its mere existence was enough provocation 
for speculators, who recently launched a 
concerted attack. So far, however, the 
defenders of the Hong Kong dollar have 
shown that, on this battleground, the bu- 
reaucrats are up to the task. 

It doesn’t hurt that Hong Kong’s war 
chest includes $82 billion in reserves plus 
a pledge of a big chunk of China’s approxi- 
mately $120 billion of foreign-exchange 
holdings. That's enough to fight a protracted 
war against anyone trying to sell Hong 
Kong’s currency short in order to drive 
down its value. But even with such ample 
reserves, no one can defend a currency 
indefinitely. Luckily, Hong Kong has another 
critical edge: the unflappable Joseph Yam. 
“It was nothing I worried about,” Yam said 


— 
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of the brief battle. “I just tried to calm 
people down” 

As head of the local central bank, the 
Hong Kong Monetary Authority, the soft-spo- 
ken Yam has developed a multi-pronged 
strategy for supporting the currency, even 
as others in the region falter. In the months 
leading up to Hong Kong's July 1 reversion 
to Beijing's rule, Yam was already strength- 
ening the monetary authority's hand. 
Several months ago, for example, as part of 
a broad effort to improve local banks' effi- 
ciency, the HKMA introduced a settlements 
system that, among other things, allows it to 
quickly identify banks that are lending 
money to speculators. 

Despite such measures, speculators, 
emboldened by their success in forcing cen- 
tral banks from Thailand to the Philippines to 
abandon their currencies’ links to the U.S. 
dollar and devalue, took aim at Hong Kong. 
"After five currencies had fallen by the way- 
side, the Hong Kong dollar was the last 
remaining target,’ says Steven Li of Jardine 
Fleming. The local currency seemed fairly 


TRADING FEVER: Despite a drop in local stock prices, the currency has stayed put—for now 








unassailable, even to financier George Soros, 
who told TiME last week: "The speculators 
have no chance to win” Yet on Aug. 15, a day 
after Indonesia was forced to let the rupiah 
float, some were willing to try. The effort 
caused stock prices to drop, but the specula- 
tors soon gave up, outgunned by the disci- 
plined HKMA. To bet against a currency, 
speculators need to borrow it first so they 
can sell it and buy it back later at a cheaper 
rate. But Hong Kong's big banks hold most of 
the territory's currency, and Yam keeps them 
on a short leash. Last week, the big banks 
effectively did what a central bank would do 
by stepping in to buy Hong Kong dollars. 
For nowatleast, the peg to the U.S. dollar 
is safe. But should it be? Critics say it limits 
Hong Kong’s financial independence and 
has led to high inflation, as the territory must 
strictly adhere to monetary policies set in the 
U.S. Politically, though, it’s a winner, giving 
investors stability during a time of uncer- 
tainty. For now, Hong Kong clearly is ready to 
fight to retain it. In round one, the victor was 
Joseph Yam. m= 





XINHUA 


China, Once Again, is Flying High | 


HE TENSION WAS PALPABLE AT XICHANG IN SICHUAN PROVINCE LAST WEEK AS 
China prepared to launch the first Filipino communications satellite, the 
Mabuhay. Several mishaps in recent years—including a 1995 explosion 
that killed at least six people—had set back China's bid to compete globally 





in the space business. So when the Great Wall Industries’ Long March 3B rocket 
rumbled skyward without a hitch, viewers gasped and then cheered. A few even 
exchanged exuberant high-fives. “It would have been devastating if they had 
failed yet again,” said Brian Jeffries, editor of the AsiaPacific Space Report. U.S. 
and European companies still dominate the launch business, but China has tried 
hard to build market share, offering flexible terms and fees that are sometimes 
half what its rivals charge. The launch for Philippine Long Distance Telephone 
Co. may notimmediately restore China’s shaky reputation, butit puts Great Wall 
Industries firmly back in the business. —By Jaime A. FlorCruz/Xichang 
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Unmarried, No Children 


Once told to heed the sound of wedding bells, 
young Japanese are now relishing the single life 


By SEBASTIAN MOFFETT TOKYO 





ARIKO KUMOI ENJOYS MANY OF THE 
good things in life available to a 
modern Japanese woman: a re- 
warding job with a major retailer, 


foreign holidays, nights on the town in | 


Tokyo's entertainment districts. At age 
31, she lacks just one thing to make her 
life complete: a husband. In the past that 
might have worried her. Now, whenever 
a relative helpfully suggests she get 


hitched, her mind wanders to acquain- | 


tances' stories of thankless housework 
and how they look forward to their 
husbands disappearing on work 


trips. ^Most of my married friends 
say they have separate rooms and X 


their husbands are always too tired 
for sex,” she says. "Marriage seems 
like a contract. I've got other things 
I want to do instead” 

That kind of attitude was a no-no 
until recently in Japan, where family 
values were the only values socially 
acceptable: single women were ob- 
jects of pity, and unmarried men 
were assumed to be maladjusted. 
Now, as women are gaining eco- 
nomic freedom with their entry 
into the workforce, more and 
more are deciding that, all things 
considered, they'd rather be 
alone. A 1970 government survey 
found that 93% of Japanese 
women were married by their 
early 30s; by 1996, the figure had 
dropped to 80%. More than half 
of Tokyo men in their early 30s 
are unwed, “The family system is | 
starting to collapse; says Tetsuro 
Morinaga, an economist at a Tokyo 
think-tank. “It’s the first time the Japan- 
ese have been given the right to be free.” 

Freedom was just what the modern 
Japanese family was designed to prevent. 
In his book A Recommendation Not To 
Marry, published earlier this year, Morinaga 
points out that early and enduring mar- 
riages—the divorce rate is rising but still 
just 25%, compared to 40% in the U.S.— 
were key elements in the social machine 
that drove Japan’s postwar economic 
growth. Men were expected to forgo vaca- 
tions and work late into the night, and they 
needed a wife to organize their domestic 





lives. Being safely married was an unwritten 
condition of promotion at work. If a man 
was unwed in his late 20s, it was his boss’ 
job to find a suitable partner, Women in 
turn were treated as semi-employees of 
their husbands’ companies. Most big em- 
ployers still pay marriage allowances of 
more than 10% of a male worker's salary, 
and many provide cheap housing for 
married couples. In any case, employment 
opportunities for women were limited 
mainly to clerical drudgery. For most, the 
smartest life strategy was to stick with the 
program and find a partner. 


That logic is no longer so compelling. 
Though discrimination is still widespread, 
newer companies and foreign-owned firms 
have opened their doors to career-minded 
women. Given the choice between swap- 
ping work, play and freedom for house- 
work and waiting up late for a husband, 
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many women find little advantage in tying 
the knot. Instead, it has become an option 
to take if—and only if—the right partner 
comes along. “For my parents’ generation, 
you had to get married, and that usually 
meant through a matchmaker,” says Junko 
Sato, a 38-year-old photographer. “I’m 
looking for a soul mate. Otherwise there's 
no point.” 

Men too feel a diminished need to 

settle down, though their reasons tend to 
be less romantic. Surviving with a family 
in high-rent Tokyo is a financial challenge. 
According to a simulation by economist 
Morinaga, if you had to pay for housework 
and child care, as well as education, hous- 
ing and other expenses, it would cost 
$662,000 to raise a child in Japan. With 
companies less willing to guarantee the 
security of a job for life, familyhood is a 
responsibility fewer are willing to accept. 
In addition, men have the same 
desire for autonomy as women. "I, 
need my own free time, and it's? 
more relaxing to be alone,” says; 
Takuji Yamamoto, 29, who works? 
for a publisher. “I get up at I0 a.m. $ 
and don't come home until afterz 
midnight. I couldn't do this and" 
have a normal marriage” 

The popularity of single life 
means big changes for Japan. The 
Ministry of Health and Welfare 
used to think the trend was toward 
marrying later. In January of this year, 
it decided many Japanese were 

simply not marrying at all and 
predicted 14% of women born 
after 1980 would stay single all 
their lives. That pattern would 
further lower the nation's birth 
rate, already a modest 1.4 children 
per woman, leaving fewer work- 
ing-age adults to support legions 
of pensioners. Many older 
Japanese disapprove of the stay- 
single trend, worrying that life 
outside families will undermine 
the stable, tightly knit society 

p they've nurtured. 

But Morinaga—happily married 
for 14 years—thinks single life is just 
what Japan needs. A uniform national 
lifestyle was a boon when Japan could 

mass-produce its way to success, he notes. 
Now the country must come up with more 
innovative products, a task that requires 
creativity rather than dogged loyalty to an 
employer. “Japan needs more variety for 
its future” he says. “You need people who 
do not have a ‘regular salaryman' lifestyle 
for new businesses like video games and 
software animation” Sure—as long as there 
are still kids around to enjoy them. 
—With reporting by Satsuki Oba/Tokyo 
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Banks protect confidential data by writing it in code. But 





criminals like that protection, too. What should be done? 


By AXEL KRAUSE PARIS 





HE ANGLO-DUTCH OIL GIANT 
Shell believed its global com- 
munications network was im- 
penetrable. Suddenly, at head- 
quarters in the Hague, horrified 
executives discovered that a 
hacker had broken into the net- 
work viaa regional office in East 
Asia. "We had no idea where he would go 
next, but when he ran into our firewall here 
in the Hague, we stopped him," says Nick 
Mansfield, who is responsible for Shell's 
information security. But that wasn't near- 
ly enough. After painstaking study, Shell is 
completing testing of a new computerized 
information system that should be fool- 
proof. Why? The system relies on cryptog- 
raphy, which encodes data for protection 
from prying eyes. 

Shell's case is only one example of 
how the coding of messages has become 
an important way of conducting business 
as competitors, foreign governments, 
criminals and eavesdroppers increasingly 
assault computer systems to obtain access 
to vital secrets. And not only legitimate 
business is going under the cover of code. 
Statistics and cases are difficult to come by, 
but it's plain that encryption is used in a 
burgeoning number of computer-related 
crimes—including fraud, the theft of confi- 
dential information, the sale of child 
pornography, terrorism and economic and 
military espionage. 

In many ways there is nothing new in 
all this. Codes are nearly as old as writing, 
and have played a role in statecraft for cen- 
turies. Aides to Cardinal de Richelieu, the 
devious chief minister to France's Louis 





XIII, called cryptography "secret writing." 
Since the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews and 
Indians perfected it, cryptography has 
been a technology of leapfrogging, in 
which defensive advances in coding were 
matched by offensive decoding methods. 
But nowadays powerful computers 
have made the most sophisticated cryptog- 
raphy nearly hack-proof—which is fine for 
banks protecting their depositors, but rubs 
some governments the wrong way when 
criminals are protected. For that reason, 
the Clinton Administration insists that ex- 
ports of sophisticated cryptography be sub- 
ject to strict controls. Despite the end of 
the Cold War, the administration asserts 
that cryptography is a militarily-sensitive 
technology that shouldn't fall into alien 
hands. Business leaders, privacy groups, 
nearly a dozen U.S. members of Congress 
and many Western European govern- 
ments argue such restrictions are obsolete, 
violate privacy and hold back development 
of computer networks like the Internet. 
The export controls, says Vice Presi- 
dent Albert Gore, are to prevent the grow- 
ing and uncontrolled use of cryptography 
by drug dealers, terrorists and other crimi- 
nals. The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Pentagon and the National Security 
Agency strongly support him. So does a 
new study on the criminal uses of encryp- 
tion. Written by Dorothy Denning, profes- 
sor of computer sciences at Georgetown 
University, and William Baugh, a 
government consultant, the report warns 
that “organized crime is on-line.” Terrorists 
have transmitted coded instructions for 
building and delivering bombs and other 
deadly weapons, says the report. The au- 
thors cite the carefully-planned terrorist 





Illustrations for TIME by Chris Draper 
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strike that killed twelve and injured 6,000 
in the Tokyo subway in 1995, The perpe- 
trators, the Aum Supreme Truth cult, 
stored records on encrypted computers. 
“Japanese authorities decrypted the vitally- 
important files only because they found the 
key on a floppy disk,” Denning says. 


HAT THE CLINTON AD- 
ministration insists on is 
access to those vital keys. 
The government per- 
mits export of encryption 
technology only on con- 
dition that it contains a 
feature~known as key 
recovery--allowing access to keys by law 
enforcement authorities. France, and to a 
lesser degree Britain, agree with Washing- 
ton. David Aaron, the U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and Washington’s special 
envoy on cryptography, is trying to 
build “an international consensus” 
around the U.S. position. Now 
Aaron is taking his campaign be- 
yond O.E.C.D. governments to In- 
dia, Israel and South Africa. 

While the U.S. seeks agree- 
ment, an immediate problem 
looms. The use of cryptography is 
skyrocketing as both criminals and 
legitimate businesses outside the 
United States, mainly in Europe, 
turn to software packages easily— 
and legally—purchased from non- 
U.S. companies that are not re- 
quired to supply key access to law 
enforcement agencies. In some 
cases such software can be down- 
loaded from the Internet with the 
click of a mouse. American and Eu- 
ropean companies spend as much 
as $10 billion on computer security. 

In Europe, where the Internet 
and other computer networks are 
poised for rapid expansion, the demand for 
such technology could boom. Alta Vista, 
the computer security division of Digital 
Equipment Corp., says that the cryptogra- 
phy business worldwide is growing at 
roughly 15096 a year. “Europe is highly 
promising," says Ray Suarez, who is re- 
sponsible for marketing Digital's computer 
security products. Unfortunately, one of 
the reasons for the predicted growth is 

even faster growth in computer crime. “In 
Europe, the problem of protecting com- 
puter networks from criminals and other 
undesirable intruders has reached colossal 
proportions, particularly now that the 
Russian and Central European Mafia are 
all on the Internet" says Jean-Philippe 
Sarraut, who heads GC Tech, a $3 million- 
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a-year French software company. 
Sarraut’s company, like Verifone and 
Cybercash in the United States and 
Brokart Informationssysteme in Germany, 
sells software that allows customers to 
download electronic cash from their bank 
accounts, often through telephone lines 
linked to “smart” cards. To make purchas- 
es with digital cash safely, credit-card 
numbers and other confidential personal 
data must be protected. “Crypto is the only 
safe answer to our top concern—confiden- 
tiality," says Sarraut. However, under 


French law, which European officials de- 
scribe as "every law enforcers dream," 
companies using cryptography must de- 
posit the key with the government-con- 
trolled Bank of France. Germany's Brokart 
has sold its encryption package to nearly 50 
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4é Shell's interests and those of the Dutc 
government are very often the same 77 


banks and financial institutions. Germany 
doesn’t require key recovery. 

Washington is none too pleased. Says a 
senior FBI official, “We are faced with a 
complex issue and there certainly are dif- 
fering approaches in different countries, 
but we are not changing our position.” In- 
deed, the White House steadfastly opposes 
bills that would decontrol U.S. exports, cit- 
ing a “serious, negative impact on national 
security and law enforcement.” U.S. com- 
panies are prohibited from exporting so- 
phisticated encryption technology unless 
they, or their customers, agree in advance 
to provide the key to a government-ap- 
proved third party, known in crypto-jargon 
as a trusted third party, or a T.T.P. Like a 
neighbor keeping the house keys while 








you're away, the T.r.p. is required to turn 
over the key to a government investigator 
upon presentation of a court order. 

In the first sign that Washington's strat- 
egy is working at home, about a dozen U.S. 
companies hold licenses to sell their hither- 
to-prohibited cryptography products—with 
the mandated access feature—abroad. An- 
other dozen firms are seeking licenses. 
Among those providing such technology 
worldwide are [BM and Trusted Informa- 
tion Systems (TIS), a leading U.S. computer 
security firm with a patent on key recovery 
technology. Shell uses TIS technology in its 
pilot project, which guarantees the Dutch 
government access, although the company 
itself holds the key. “This gives us a measure 
of control,” says a senior Shell executive, 
adding that “our interests and those of the 
Dutch and many other govern- 
ments are very often the same.” 

The future of the European 
market for cryptography may 
hinge on the outcome of a behind- 
the-scenes debate over the U.S. 
plan. In Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Japan, there is 
wide agreement that cryptography 
should be accessible and capable of 
protecting confidentiality. Many 
European executives say they fear 
a U.S.style key recovery system 
would allow unwelcome access to 
private data. Put bluntly, they say it 
means exposing company secrets 
to competitors, particularly in such 
sensitive sectors as aerospace, 
where U.S. and European indus- 
tries fiercely compete, often with 
heavy government involvement. 

In Paris, the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce has criticized the 
French government for not allow- 
ing multinationals to become their 
own T.T.P.s, as Shell is in Holland. 
Because of the restrictive ap- 
proach, Shell, IBM and other multination- 
als with sophisticated encrypted computer 
networks avoid France. “There are too 
many eyes and ears,” says one executive, 
hinting at industrial espionage. Fpt officials 
say the same about French firms and state 
agencies operating in the U.S. 

But the French are showing signs of 
change. Senior government officials say 
there are plans to make it easier for multi- 
national companies operating in France to 
use cryptography. But regulations would 
remain. “You must remember,” says one 
official, “in France, considerable responsi- 
bility for the privacy of its citizens is the re- 
sponsibility not of the individual, but of the 
state." Surely the crafty and secretive Car- 
dinal Richelieu would have agreed. m 
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The Killer Left a Trace 


To solve a fatal rape, a judge issues a controversial 
order for DNA testing of the men in a French town 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





USTICE MAY BE BLIND, BUT THERE ARE 
ways of improving her eyesight. At 
least, that is the view of advocates of 

DNA databases and broad DNA sweeps, 
an increasingly common crime-busting 
tool throughout Europe. For though crim- 
inal investigations and trials are about jus- 
tice, they are also about satisfying society's 
need for certainty, and for closure. 

DNA matching at least holds out the 
promise of that certainty, and large-scale 
sweeps, in which the members of a particu- 
lar community are asked to give up blood or 
saliva samples in an effort to locate a killer, 
have already resolved several high-profile 
crimes in Europe. But the increasing use of 
this powerful technological tool has civil lib- 
ertarians worried: they argue that the deli- 
cate balance between police powers and in- 
dividual rights can break down as easily as 
the samples themselves. And the decision 
by a French judge this month to carry out 
DNA testing of men in the village of Pleine- 
Fougères to try to find the killer of an Eng- 
lish teenager has reignited this debate. 

To the parents of Caroline Dickinson, a 
13-year-old who was raped and strangled at 
a Pleine-Fougéres hostel while on a school 
trip in July 1996, there is little to discuss. As 
John Dickinson, a local official in Cornwall 
puts it, “Any parent would do his utmost to 
find the culprit who murdered his daugh- 
ter.” Two days after Caroline was killed, 
French police arrested Patrice Padé, a 
vagrant with a history of sexual offenses, 
who quickly confessed. But Padé then re- 
canted, and a DNA test exonerated him. 

Since then, police have made virtually 
no progress, and the Dickinsons have be- 
come infuriated by what has seemed to 
them a lack of concern by French officials. 
They want a response similar to that in 
Britain after the 1996 rape and murder of 
Céline Figard, a French student visiting 
Britain, in which authorities were on the 
verge of collecting blood or saliva samples 
from 7,500 truck drivers when the killer 
was found. On Aug. 14, after lobbying by 
the British Foreign Office, Judge Renaud 
Van Ruymbeke, a well-known anti-corrup- 
tion crusader, ruled in favor of the Dickin- 
sons’ suit demanding DNA testing, and took 
over the investigation, promising to look 
for links to an attempted rape in a nearby 





hostel the same July night. 

To some legal observers, Van Ruym- 
beke’s decision is too much about politics, 
and not enough about civil liberties. “I 
think the pressure from the British had a 
hand in this decision,” says Jean-Pierre 
Boucher, president of France’s Union of 
Magistrates. Though French law and the 
judge’s ruling permit only “voluntary” test- 
ing—in this instance of Pleine-Fougéres 
men between the ages of 15 and 35— 
Daniélle Lochak, a member of France’s 
Human Rights League, wonders, “What 
happens to people who refuse to take the 
test? There will necessarily be extreme 
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BALANCE OF POWER: 
The parents of English 
teenager Caroline 
Dickinson feel that a 
DNA sweep is a 
minimal invasion of 
privacy if it will lead to 
their child’s murderer 


suspicion placed upon these people.” That 
is just the idea, notes the Dickinsons’ 
lawyer, Hervé Rouzaud-Le Boeuf: “The 
murderer left behind a perfect, complete 
genetic fingerprint [with his semen]. And 
once the case allows investigators to get 
close enough to test him, he’s cooked.” 
The Dickinson case points up cross- 
cultural gaps in the civil liberties arena. In 
the U.K., police may take DNA samples— 
blood or a bit of flesh from the inside of 
each cheek—from any criminal suspect, 
and a mass screening led to the conviction 
of Neil Owen for the 1995 rape and murder 
of a 15-year-old in South Wales. In a simi- 
lar case in Germany, mass screening of sol- 
diers on a U.S. Army base in 1994 led toa 











conviction in a rape/murder case. Britain 
also maintains the only national DNA data- 
bank in the world, which claims to have 
found more than 7,000 criminal matches 
since 1995. According to Anton Teasdale, a 
spokesman for the Forensic Science Ser- 
vice, which keeps 16,000 pNa profiles from 
convicts and 160,000 from suspects, the in- 
nocent have nothing to fear. Supplying a 
sample for a sweep—which will then be de- 
stroyed—is “just to discount you,” he says. 

But that, according to Don Haines, leg- 
islative counsel on privacy issues at the 
American Civil Liberties Union, is not 
good enough. In the U.S., police may not 
conduct searches of this sort without suffi- 
cient probable cause, meaning some rea- 
son for suspicion other than being, say, a 
male in a certain age group. "This is the 
worst kind of collective assignment of guilt, 
because the test itself is an intrusion and 
can be seen as a form of punishment," says 
Haines. And Boucher points out, "The 
problem with infringing on people's priva- 





cy and liberty is that once you have started, 
who is to say where too far is?" 

Not everyone agrees. According to 
British law, for crimes as serious as rape or 
murder, a blood or saliva test is a minimal 
invasion of privacy. “Prima facie, there is 
no right to force somebody to take a DNA 
test," Gareth Crossman of the British Na- 
tional Council for Civil Liberties acknowl- 
edges. "But we do accept that there are 
limitations on that right." So, it seems, do 
many of the men in Pleine-Fougéres, who 
tell reporters they are eager to get on with 
the tests—which will probably begin in 
September—and away from the Dickinson 
case. —Reported by Bruce Crumley/Paris 
and Nina Planck/London 
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Sleights of Silicone 


The legal wrangling over breast implants may test 
the ability of science to stand up in court 


By TAMALA M. EDWARDS 


HEN A TEXAS SURGEON PUT DOW 
Corning silicone implants in Un- 
eeda Laitinen’s breasts 25 years 
ago, he assured her they were not 
just safe but indestructible. “He said when 
I was dead in my grave, I'd have beautiful 
breasts," she recalls. But going from a 34B 
to a 36G seemed to bring on a plethora of 
problems: severe migraines, memory 
loss, aching joints and nerves 
so damaged that Laitinen 
was unaware that a hot skillet 
was searing her until she 
smelled burning flesh. Her 
cyst-riddled ovaries were re- 
moved, and she developed 
eight stomach tumors. 
"There's no history in my 
family, no reason for me to be 
ill,” says Laitinen, 51. "There 
has to be something else." 
She and thousands of 
other women believe the 
"something else" is silicone 
implants. Last week a class 
action against Dow Chemi- 
cal, a parent company of 
Dow Corning, moved for- 
ward when a Louisiana jury 
found that Dow knowingly 


| testifying,” says Joseph Sanders, a Univer- 
sity of Houston law professor. “Now 
they're more willing to exclude experts." 
The results are dramatic, even pivotal, in 
cases involving breast implants. Last year 
Judge Robert Jones of Oregon used the 
findings of his own panel of scientists to 
exclude the plaintiffs' evidence in some 70 
cases brought against implant makers. 
U.S. Judge Sam Pointer of Alabama is eval- 
uating pretrial evidence in 22,000 cases. 











| jury. Dow Chemical lawyers are armed 


with studies by Harvard and the Mayo 
Clinic, assessments from the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and testimony 


| from respected scientists, all saying there 


is no evidence of a significant link be- 
tween silicone and systemic disease in 
women with implants. Yet twice before, in 
trials similar to the one that will unfold in 
Louisiana, juries have awarded plaintiffs 
millions of dollars. Why? Because scien- 
tists can never say anything is absolutely 
true or false. Who knows what future re- 
search may uncover? "That's where we 
stumble," admits John Musser, a Dow 
Chemical spokesman. 

Plaintiffs’ lawyers can contest the de- 
fense studies and ask the jury to weigh 
personal example against laboratory em- 
. piricism. For example, in 
2 the Louisiana trial plaintiffs 
3 intend to note that one of 
* their claimants was rushed 
: into emergency surgery after 
š what her doctors said was sil- 
icone began leaking through 
her skin from a ruptured 
implant Marcia Angell, 
executive editor of the New 
England Journal of Medicine, 
decries the “pseudo science” 
that links breast implants to 
illness: “It comes down to 
which side has the most per- 
sonal experts and puts on the 
best show.” 

In the case decided by 
the Louisiana jury last week, 
plaintiffs’ attorney Dawn 
Barrios presented her case in 


deceived the women by hid- PLAINTIFFS’ ARGUMENTS DOW CHEMICALS DEFENSE 
ing negative information mSilicone is a toxic substance m Respected scientific journals 
about silicone. The trial’s sec- and causes autoimmune angstudigs say necs is no link. 
eh i : disease etween silicone an: 
one pem wane to pegin mUp to 70% of implants autoimmune disease 
Snot vr SUD the rupture, and silicone travels to mimplants have a rupture rate 
most crucial question of all: other organs of up to 6%; silicone is inert 


mDow Chemical knew the 


mDow says it has no cause to 


layman's terms while Dow's 
lawyers showed up with trea- 
tises and textbooks. "You 
could see the jury's eyes glaze 
over," she says. Moreover, in- 
ternal Dow memos explicitly 
referring to “cover-ups” and 


Can silicone implants be sci- 
entifically proved in a court 
of law to be the cause of these 
ailments? At the same time, the case will 
test a more philosophical issue: How com- 
patible in court are the ever questioning 
nature of science and the sword-sharp de- 
cisiveness required by justice? 

Trials involving science often pit ex- 
pert against expert, with lawyers on each 
side trying to expose the scientists on the 
other side as charlatans or proponents of 
*junk" theories. In 1993, however, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in Daubert v. Mer- 
rell Dow that judges should act as gate- 
keepers, assessing the validity of the ex- 
perts who take their stand. “Before 
Daubert, judges were unwilling to prevent 


implants were unsafe 


To this end he has carefully assembled a 
four-member expert panel. Its conclu- 
sions and videotaped depositions are ex- 
pected to influence not just Pointer but 
many other judges as well in determining 
what should be allowed in court. His re- 
port is expected early next year. 

The issue of judges accrediting scien- 
tists is controversial enough. “It’s very 
discretionary,” says Sheila Jasanoff, head 
of science and technology studies at Cor- 
nell University. “As a result, you're get- 
ting court-driven findings as opposed to 
true science.” But even “true” science 
may sometimes not be enough to sway a 





believe implants are unsafe 





calling the marketing of the 
implants “inexcusable” and 
“right up there with the Pinto gas tank” did 
nothing to win sympathy for the company. 
Still, Dow claims to have not only the 
weight of scientific evidence but also a 
trend among juries: 14 out of 19 smaller 
cases were decided in favor of the company 
this year. Lawyers for the plaintiffs hope 
the U.S. Supreme Court will restore some of 
their power to call witnesses by reconsider- 
ing and reining in its Daubert ruling. As for 
the women in the case, their appeal is one 
that neither science nor law has answered 
so far. Says Laitinen: “We just want our 
health back.” —Reported by Barbara Maddux/ 
New York and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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The Immortality Enzyme 





A newly discovered gene may help scientists 
combat cancer and ailments linked to aging 


S THE HUMAN BODY AGES, IT LOSES 
bone. Individual cells lose something | 
equally vital. Every time one divides, | 
it sheds tiny snippets of DNA known as 

telomeres, which serve as protective caps on 
the ends of chromosomes. After perhaps a 
hundred divisions, a cell's telomeres be- 
come so truncated that its chromosomes— 
site of the cell's genes—begin to fray, rather | 
like shoelaces that have lost their plastic | 
tips. Eventually, such aged cells die—unless, | 





CELL DIVISION: Fraying chromosomes in the nucleus (red) 


like “immortal” cancer cells, they produce 
telomerase, an enzyme that protects and 
even rebuilds telomeres. Scientists have 
long dreamed of drugs that would inhibit 
the immortalizing enzyme because, ob- 
serves M.LT. biochemist Robert Weinberg, 
“then maybe cancer cells would run out of 
telomeres and just poop out.” 

Wishful thinking? Maybe not. In pa- 
pers published just a week apart in the 
journals Science and Cell, two teams of re- | 
searchers—one led by Nobel-prizewin- 
ning biochemist Thomas Cech of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, the other by M.L.T.’s 
Weinberg—have announced a break- 
through that could help bring about such 
a drug. Both teams have managed to clone 
a gene that controls the activity of the 
telomerase enzyme in human cells. That 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| could set the stage for development not 


only of inhibiting drugs but also of sub- 
stances that switch on the enzyme—which 
might help combat degenerative diseases 
associated with aging. 

Such possibilities, to be sure, are spec- 
ulative, but that didn’t stop Wall Street, 


| where the stock of Geron Corp., a small 


biotech company based in Menlo Park, 


l 


Calif., that helped Cech's group discover | 
the gene, more than doubled, to 16% a share. | 


In fact, Geron researchers 


methods. Because 
? cells—the main source of the 
human enzyme- produce it in 
vanishingly small quantities, 
? the scientists lacked pure 





: sped the search for drugs that 
* might be used against it. 


for which it provides the genet- 
ic blueprint. That protein, they 


important building block. “For 
us," exults Calvin Harley, 
Geron’s chief scientist. "it's like 


brain." 
The new protein, it turns 
out, bearsan intriguing resem- 


causes AIDS. Indeed, the aips drug AZT has 
already been shown to inhibit telomerase 


have been looking for antitelo- | 
merase compounds for several | 
years, using indirect-screening | 


tumor | 


telomerase, which could have | 


MICROMENACE: Staphylococcus bacteria 
are dangerous invaders of surgical wounds 


Germ Warfare 


A drug-resistant staph 
strain has doctors on edge 


F ALL THE ILLNESSES THAT CAN BE 
picked up in the hospital, a staphylo- 
coccus infection is surely the most 
fearsome. The stealthy bacterium 

snakes along intravenous lines or seeps 
into surgical wounds, destroying skin and 
bones, poisoning blood, threatening death. 
For years it could be stopped by penicillin. 
Then it slowly became resistant to one an- 


| tibiotic after another until finally only one, 


With the new gene in hand, | 
the researchers should be able | 
to churn out at will the protein | 


* believe. is telomerase’s most | 


| 


having access to an organism's 


vancomycin, remained to subdue all staph 
strains. Now comes word that even that 
microbial barrier is falling. 

Last week the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol reported that a man in a Michigan hos- 
pital had contracted a staph infection that 
even vancomycin could not stem. It was 
just the second report of a vancomycin- 
resistant staph infection. The first case oc- 
curred in Japan last year when a baby be- 


| came ill after heart surgery. 


| 


blance to an enzyme produced | 
by Hiv, the retrovirus that | 


activity. But the viral enzyme and the hu- | 


man enzyme, says Colorado's Cech, are 
only 20% identical, which explains why 
AZT is not an ideal telomerase inhibitor. 


"What we want," he declares, “is a com- | 


| pound that fits telomerase the way a hand | 


fits a glove." 

The odds that such a compound will 
materialize now seem high. But experts 
caution that it could take years before the 
first telomerase inhibitors are ready to be 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tested on humans to determine if they'll | 


have any serious side effects—or if they'll 
actually inhibit tumor growth. Such ques- 
tions are perhaps one reason Geron’s stock 
leveled off at week’s end, closing at 124 a 
share. —By J. Madeleine Nash 


į 
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By using several antibiotics simultane- 
ously, the doctors in Michigan brought their 
patient's infection under control. Even so, 
health officials suspect that vancomycin-re- 
sistant staph will soon appear in other U.S. 
hospitals as well. Calling for stringent anti- 
septic procedures, they urged doctors to 
report cases of vancomycin-resistant staph 
promptly to the CDC. 

Bacteria, of course, don't become resis- 
tant on their own. Whenever antibiotics 
are used indiscriminately, mildly resistant 
bacteria survive and breed with one anoth- 
er, creating increasingly resistant germs. 
Pharmaceutical companies are racing to 
create new antibiotics that can replace 
vancomycin as the drug of last recourse. 
The leading candidate: Synercid, an exper- 
imental drug being developed by Rhône- 
Poulenc Rorer. Tests show that it should 
defeat even vancomycin-resistant staphy- 
lococci—at least until a tougher strain of 
bacteria evolves. —By Christine Gorman 
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THE KISS OF 





Most people take getting enough air into their lungs 
for granted, but for the world’s 150 million asthma 
sufferers, breathing can be a life-or-death struggle 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





——- SUMMER THUNDERSTORM HIT LONDON ON JUNE 

24, 1994, a sound-and-light show not especially 
extraordinary after a hot sticky day. But the night 

that followed in the storm’s wake was one for the 

record books, even if most ambulance drivers, 

firemen, doctors and nurses were too busy just 

then to keep track. As the night wore on, 640 peo- 

ple rushed to hospital emergency rooms 

wheezing and gasping for breath, most of them in the throes of 
full-blown asthma attacks. “It was apparent within about an 
hour that it was going to be very unusual,” recalls Dr. Julian 
Webb, a resident who was working at St. Thomas’ Hospital. 
“We had about 70 patients in the space of 15 or 16 hours, and 
normally wed see about six asthmatics a day” Webb says word 
that something was amiss spread throughout the city after 
somebody telephoned the Poisons Information ‘Service at 
Guy's Hospital to ask if there had been some sort of toxic 
spillage that was making it hard to breathe; other people called 
local fire brigades in a panic; and eventually it came to light that 
not just St. Thomas, but every other London hospital was 
flooded with patients—many of whom had been troubled by al- 
lergies but had never suffered from asthma before that night. 
Doctors were baffled, although similar episodes have oc- 
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curred elsewhere: in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, for instance, television stations occa- 
sionally broadcast "asthma weather alerts." 
Later investigation of the 1994 incident 
showed that the pollen count in London 
had reached an exceptional peak two days 
before the storm—258 grains per cubic me- 
ter when around 150 is considered high— 
and the concentration had remained dense 
until the storm hit, Researchers now spec- 
ulate that the humidity during a thunder- 
storm breaks up pollen grains, releasing 
starch granules that trigger asthma at- 
tacks—the worse the storm and the higher 
the pollen count, the greater the number of 
hospital admissions. But even the experts 
are hard put to explain how ordinary hay 
fever sufferers developed a life-threaten- 
ing condition without any warning. 

This question is taking on increasing 
urgency throughout the world. Several 
hundred new asthma patients in one night 
may be off the charts, but the disease is in 
the midst of an upswing—especially among 
the young—that is confounding scientists, 
worrying parents, and forcing millions of 
people to confront the fact that they can 
never again take the simple act of breathing 
for granted. Some 150 million people, or the 
equivalent of the population of Russia, now 
suffer from asthma. In the United States, 
the number of asthmatics has leapt by more 
than 61% since the early 1980s, while the 
death toll from the disease has doubled, to 
5,000 a year. In Australia, one in six people 
under the age of 16 has asthma, and the 
rates among school-age children have dou- 
bled in the past 20 years. In Britain, some 3 
million people—1 million of them school- 
age children—are affected by the condition, 
and there has been a fourfold increase in 
the last 30 years. 

Asthma in Western Europe as a whole 
has doubled over the last 10 years, accord- 












ing to research by 22 experts at the UCB In- 
stitute of Allergy in Belgium. All this asth- 
ma—and the burden imposed by its 
mounting medical costs and lost produc- 
tivity--has led, inevitably, to the formation 
of task forces and research teams: in June 
the European Commission proposed a 
five-year action plan to combat asthma and 
other ailments that may be caused, pro- 
voked or aggravated by environmental pol- 
lution, while the World Health Organisa- 
tion, together with the National Heart, 
Lung and Blood Institute, has formed the 
Global Initiative for Asthma. While these 
efforts hold out the promise of more effec- 
tive treatments, and even, eventually, a 
cure, for now, says Dr. Francoise 
Neukirch, the director of the respiratory 
illness unit at France’s National Institute of 
Health and Medical Research: “You have a 
veritable army of people having trouble 
breathing.” 


S THIS A BRAND NEW EPIDEMIC, OR 
do we just think it is? Without a 
doubt, better diagnosis and in- 
creased public awareness account 
for some of these big numbers. 
“There was almost a conspiracy 20 
years ago that you didn’t call a child 
asthmatic, because it upset the par- 
ents,” concedes Tim Clark, profes- 
sor of pulmonary medicine and 
dean of the National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute in London. “So there has been a lot of 
relabelling.” A report issued this year by a 
team of public health doctors in Norway 
cast doubt on several asthma studies, claim- 
ing that researchers took the word of their 
subjects rather than using objective criteria, 
such as allergy tests, to diagnose the illness, 
But Clark and his colleagues around the 
world are nevertheless convinced that 
something out there is leaving people 





breathless. “This disease is one that contin- 
ues to be under-reported,” says Neukirch. 
“For every allergy being correctly identi- 
fied, there are others being misdiagnosed. 
Worse yet, there are still a lot of people who 
refuse to consider what they have as more 
than a little wheeze or hay fever, and never 
even bother going to a doctor.” 
Hippocrates referred to asthma as one 
of the “viscid” humours, and that primitive 
description is as good as any for an illness 
that grabs its victims by the chest, clamps 
their breathing passages so tight that each 
little sip of air is precious, makes them 
cough and gasp and wheeze, and fills their 
noses and throats with mucus. Since Hip- 
pocrates’ day, though, doctors have come to 
a better understanding of the complex in- 
teraction of cells and chemical mediators 
that causes this sometimes fatal inflamma- 
tion and contraction of the airways. Asthma 
attacks are often, but not always, triggered 
by exposure to an allergen, which leads the 
body’s immune system to produce an anti- 
body known as IgE. IgE galvanizes mast 
cells—the body’s gatekeepers against infec- 
tion, found primarily lining our nasal pas- 
sages, lungs and intestines—to release his- 
tamine, a local hormone, which causes 
blood vessels to expand and the smooth 
muscle around our airways to contract. An 
initial release of histamine may just pro- 
duce a runny or stuffed up nose; but when 
it floods the lungs, the victim’s airways—or 
bronchioles—become swollen and 
blocked. And for those who have experi- 
enced a severe asthma attack, the despera- 
tion attached to each breath is nearly inde- 
scribable. Tim Brookes, a journalist and 
teacher and the author of Catching My 
Breath: An Asthmatic Explores His Illness, 
writes of the “internal claustrophobia” and 
pure terror of an asthma attack that nearly 
killed him: “I felt my chest and throat tight- 
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ening around my windpipe. My upper 
body had become panic, operating with a 
life and purpose of its own. I felt as if my in- 
telligence had been suddenly separated 
from a body gone amok,” 

Doctors may understand the mecha- 
nism of an asthma attack, but that is quite 
different from being able to untangle its 
root causes and prevent the next one. Re- 
cent press reports, for instance, have 
linked the illness to moving toa new home, 
eating breakfast cereal, watching violence 
on television, or mobile phone frequen- 
cies—causes that range from the unlikely to 
the highly improbable, “Asthma is a dis- 
ease that we don’t know much about,” says 
Dr. Ashok Shah, a researcher at the Vallab- 
hbhai Patel Chest Institute in New Delhi, 
where nearly one out of five children suffer 
from the ailment—a fivefold increase over 
ten years ago. “And the deeper we get into 
it, the less we seem to know.” “Explana- 
tions?” says Roland Domann, the 
scientific adviser to the Allergy and 
Asthma Association in Germany, 
where about 4 million people have 
the disease. “We have no explana- 
tions. All we have are some hypothe- 
ses.” And each hypothesis, when ex- 
plored, seems only to raise more 
questions. 

BLAME OUR GENES Asthma is at least 
in part hereditary. Studies of the in- 
habitants of the remote South At- 
lantic island of Tristan da Cunha, 
where around one in three of the 300 
inhabitants has asthma, found that 
children with asthmatic parents are 
much more likely to develop the dis- 
ease. This summer an American 
pharmaceutical company issued a 


preliminary report—still unpublished in | 


the scientific journals—announcing the 
discovery of an asthma gene. But genes 
alone cannot account for the worldwide 
surge in the disease. “It is unlikely that we 


have altered our genetic background in a | 


10- or 20-year period,” says Dr. Martyn 
Partridge, chief medical adviser to 
Britain’s National Asthma Campaign, “so it 
must be something in our environment 
that is activating an inherited tendency in 
more people now.” 

BLAME THE ENVIRONMENT That environ- 
mental “something” appears to be linked 
with affluence and industrialization. Asth- 
ma has two basic preconditions: a suscep- 
tible host, and an environmental factor that 
induces an allergic reaction. The number of 
allergens or irritants—dust mites, molds, 
smoke, diesel fumes—multiplies the more 
urban an area becomes, and the disease is 
relatively rare in places like Papua New 
Guinea and sparsely populated parts of 
Africa, China and Indonesia. In the United 


States, asthrna is increasingly becoming an 
illness of poor, inner-city children; a recent 
report in the New England Journal of 
Medicine claims that allergy to the drop- 
pings and saliva of cockroaches accounts 
for a two-thirds rise in childhood asthma 


cases since 1980. 

Contrary to popular opinion, though 
some air pollutants appear to aggravate the 
disease for some people, air pollution does 
not actually cause asthma. Portree, for in- 
stance, on the Scottish Isle of Skye, has 




















TRIED THE LIVE SARDINE CURE? 


HE TROUBLE WITH SECOND OPINIONS IS THAT THEY CAN BE SECOND GUESS- 

es. But many asthma sufferers have balked at the armory of modern medi- 

cine and have tried complementary therapies. Although these additional 

treatments do not work in easily quantifiable ways comforting to the med- 
ical establishment, many asthma patients are understandably reluctant to embark 
on a course of medication—some of it with unknown or potentially harmful side 
effects—that they will have to continue for the rest of their lives, Instead, they are 
trying techniques such as acupuncture, homeopathy and yoga. The National Asth- 
ma Campaign in Britain recently found that half ofits 4,000 respondents had tried 
such complementary techniques, and a third of those felt that the remedy had had 
_ significant results. Acupuncture, for in- 
stance, seems to relieve asthma symp- 
2 toms for brief periods, while tests in 
j Glasgow indicate that asthma and hay 
£ fever sufferers have shown a significant 
| improvement with homeopathic reme- 
dies—in which patients are treated with 
microscopic doses of a substance that 
produces identical symptoms to their 
illness. Yoga’s variety of posture and 
breathing exercises has not been found 
to improve actual lung function, but it 
can be helpful to asthmatics whose con- 
dition is aggravated by stress. 

A technique developed by Russian 
doctor Konstantin Buteyko about 40 
` years ago has also begun to attract a fol- 
i lowing in Australia and New Zealand. 
s: The Buteyko theory holds that asth- 
OUCH: Some asthmatics swear by matics hyperventilate all the time, 
alternative treatments like acupuncture}. ring the amount of carbon dioxide 


in the body and making it difficult to absorb oxygen into the bloodstream. The 
method teaches sufferers to make their breathing shallower, especially during 
an attack, and its adherents claim that this dramatically reduces the need for 
standard medication. 

‘And then there's a rather fishy cure. Every year on Mriasira Karti, an as- 
trologically auspicious day in June, hundreds of thousands of people converge 
on the Indian city of Hyderabad to swallow wriggling, live fish whose mouths 
have been stuffed with a secret herbal remedy. People who have taken the cure 
say that the fish helps to clear the windpipe as it makes its way down to the stom- 
ach, clearing accumulated phlegm as it flaps about, and the cure is supposedly 
effective only if taken three years in a row. This year, Indian railways ran spe- 
cial trains to bring in patients from all over the country, while Air India offered 
an “asthma special” from New Delhi. 

Traditional doctors look askance at some of these methods, particularly if 
they keep the patient from using tried-and-true medicines. But not all medics 
are inclined to snub whatever works, As Tim Clark, professor of pulmonary 
medicine at Imperial College, London, puts it: “The belief of the patient in the 
effectiveness of the treatment is very important, so if you believe alternative 
treatment is going to work, its likely to have a benefit.” —By EG. 
Reported by Kate Noble/London 
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some of the cleanest air in Britain, yet an 
unusually high rate of asthma. German re- 
searcher Erika von Mutius at the Universi- 
ty of Munich determined a few years ago 
that rates of the ailment were higher in 
western Germany than in the east, despite 
assumptions that the poorer, more pollut- 
ed east would produce a less healthy popu- 
lation. And a study comparing ethnic Chi- 
nese living in Hong Kong with Chinese 
living in poorer, dirtier cities on the main- 
land produced similar results. 

HOW WE LIVE NOW The air within may be 
more to blame than that outside. Our mod- 
em houses, sealed environments with cen- 
tral heating, wall-to-wall carpeting, dou- 
ble-glazed windows and air-conditioning, 


are welcome territories for dust mites and 


Countryand Prevalence 
year of data in1990 


Direct 


“Adjusted to 1991 U.S. dollars 


* "Indirect costs relate to productivity lost owing to illness, including absence from work 


Source: Global Initiative for Asthma, National institutes of Health 
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other allergens like cockroaches. Our pets 
shed hair, which remains embedded in 
rugs; dust mites flourish in mattresses and 
pillows like mushrooms after a storm. 
Japanese asthma specialists believe that 
the rise in asthma there is linked to the re- 
placement of traditional tatami mats with 
Western-style carpeting, while residents of 
a village in Papua New Guinea showed no 
signs of the illness until some missionaries 
vacated the town, leaving their blankets 
behind for the villagers to sleep on. 
But exposure to allergens is only part of 
ifty percent of the population 
is allergic, but half the population doesn’t 
have asthma,” notes Stephen Holgate, pro- 
fessor of immunopharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Southampton, who is working to 
develop an asthma vac- 
the question is 
why the allergy in some 
people picks the lung as 
the target for its expres- 
sion rather than some- 
where else. And we don’t 
have the answer to that.” 
MAYBE WE'RE JUST GETTING 
sort “We have little infec- 
tion and so our immune 
systems have nothing to 
do,” suggests German ex- 
pert Roland Domann. 


Indirect 
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Children who have had other serious dis- 
eases, like measles, are less likely to devel- 
op asthma, other studies have shown that 
children from large families—who are ex- 
posed to a variety of infections early on— 
have less asthma. In recent years as the 
eastern part of Germany has adopted better 
standards of hygiene, the rates of other 
infections, like bronchitis, have gone down, 
while the allergy rate has gone up. “The 
most annoying thing about asthma,” says 
Frédéric Thisse, a 32-year-old architect in 
Belgium who has been having attacks since 
he was a toddler, “is that you never know 
when it can happen, and there’s nothing 
you can do to avoid it.” 

The good news is that asthma can be 
controlled with existing medicines, : 
there are some promising therapies in the 
pipeline. The most obvious step is to stay 
away from potential triggers. “If you take 
someone sensitive to house-dust mites up a 
mountain to live for six months above the 
level where house-dust mites live, their 
asthma will get better,” says Partridge. But 
many patients do not know what sets them 
off, or cannot avoid the triggers; asthma a 
tacks in children, for instance, are often 
caused by the common cold. 

Many asthmatics have found moderate 
relief from bronchodilators, which are deliv- 
ered by small hand-held inhalers. These 








an attack can happen, and there's nothing you can do to avoid it.77 


drugs—one of the most common is al- | 


buterol—open the airways, providing fast, 
short-acting relief from acute attacks. 

The inhalers’ effectiveness, however, 
can also be the asthmatic’s downfall—a pal- 
liative solution that allows the sick person 
to relax his vigilance over a serious illness 
and perhaps ignore other options for care. 
Corticosteroids such as prednisone offer 
longer-term relief. Delivered either by in- 
halation, orally, or intravenously, these 
drugs interfere with the lung cells’ secre- 
tion of cytokines, which inflame the air- 
ways. New studies show that high-dose 
and steady use of corticosteroids soon after 
an asthma diagnosis may help increase 
lung capacity in the long term. These in- 
haled steroids have some minor side ef- 
fects, like mouth and throat infections, and 
when taken orally have been linked with 


cataracts, osteoporosis, diabetes and hyper- | 


tension. Because of this, many asthmatics 
use lower doses than are truly effective—if 
they use them at all. Yet, notes Dr. Freddy 
Hargreave of Canada's McMaster Univer- 
sity in Ontario, insufficient corticosteroid 
use can lead to dangerous scarring of lung 
tissue. “The advantages [of corticosteroid 
use] outweigh the risks,” he says. 

‘All these treatments have been avail- 
able in some form for around 20 years, and 
all have a notable limitation: they only sup- 





press the condition, they do not cure it. But 
doctors are excited about a new wave of 
medication, the leukotriene modifiers. The 
leukotrienes are part of the torrent of 
chemicals that are released in the body 
during the inflammatory part of the dis- 
ease. One of the new drugs, Accolate, made 
by the British company Zeneca, blocks the 
effect of these leukotrienes, and has re- 
cently won FDA approval in the U.S. 
i! CIENTISTS ARE ALSO HOLD- 
MNN ing out the promise of an 
i | asthma vaccine. Doctors in 
WE. MESI Japan have recently report- 
h > ed that children vaccinated 
» N against tuberculosis in their 
Wee first year are half to one- 
= Í third less likely to develop 
NS y asthma later in life. Accord- 
"ENS ing to Stephen Holgate at 
the University of Southampton, who is run- 
ning further clinical trials with a similar 
substance, mycobacterium vaccae, the 
vaccine seems to work by stimulating TH1 
lymphocytes, which fight off tuberculosis 
and appear to accentuate a response of 
TH2 cells, which are the ones that set off 
the allergic chain reaction found in asth- 
ma. Babies born of allergic parents have 
been found to have a deficiency in the pro- 
duction of one of the TH1 soluble proteins, 








gamma interferon, which supports the 
work of the Japanese and British re- 
searchers, and also points to the idea that 
asthma is in part a result of a genetic ab- 
normality. Holgate believes a vaccine may 
be ready in three or four years. 

Other promising research includes that 
conducted by the American biotechnology 
firm Genentech Inc., which has come up 
with an antibody—created in genetically 
modified mice—called E25. When injected 
into humans, it removes the antibodies that 
stimulate the production of histamine and 
may dramatically inhibit the asthmatic re- 
sponse for serious sufferers. According to 
researchers like Holgate and Partridge, 
both of whom are participating in the Glob- 
al Initiative for Asthma, it is only a matter of 
time before susceptibility genes are identi- 
fied at birth or soon after. Babies with ge- 
netic markers for asthma would then re- 
ceive vaccinations—if available—or other 
methods of adjusting to their environ- 
ments. Says Partridge: "For the first time in 
decades we are beginning to get on top of 
the condition in many countries." If he is 
right, millions of people will be able to 
breathe easier. —Reported by Jordan Bon- 
fante/Bonn, Michael Creadon/Sydney, Bruce 
Crumiey/Paris, Emma Forrest and Catherine 
Kotschoubey/Brussels, Meenakshi Ganguly/New 
Delhi and Kate Noble/London 
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UP THE SHIP 


After a successful internal space walk, Russia’s 
sickly Mir space station gets a little healthier 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 





OR TWO MONTHS THE BATTERED | 


Mir space station has been as 


much a ghost ship as a spaceship. | 


Even as its crews have continued 
to live and work in four of its ag- 


ing modules, its fifth—the once | 


glittering Spektr lab—has re- 
mained dark and cold, ruptured by a colli- 
sion with a cargo ship in June. 

Last Friday Spektr flickered back to 
life. In a superbly executed internal space 
walk, Mirs new commander, Anatoli 
Solovyev, and his flight engineer, Pavel 
Vinogradov, floated into the airless lab and 
installed a new cable system that will pro- 
vide electricity to Spektr and the rest of 
the power-thirsty station. “This is a super 
day,” exulted U.S. National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration astronaut 
Michael Foale, who waited out the space 
walk inside Mir's Soyuz re-entry vehicle, 
the crew’s lifeboat in case they had to aban- 
don ship. “Well done, everybody.” 

The space walk was a welcome grace 
note in a week of too familiar problems for 
the pratfall-prone station. Four days be- 
fore, the onboard computer failed—again. 
Shortly after, there was a touch-and-go 
moment as a cargo ship approached the 
station—again. Amid all this, the finger- 
pointing began. Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin suggested that recently returned 
crewmen Vasili Tsibliyev and Alexander 
Lazutkin were largely responsible for the 

station’s woes; at his postflight press con- 
ference, Tsibliyev denied the charge. 

As for Mir, it’s healthier than it has 
been for months. But because of the dam- 
age to Spektr's hull, the science module is 
still uninhabitable by Foale or other NASA 
astronauts, for whom it normally serves as 
living quarters and science workshop. 


| Though the listing Mir has taken a big step 
| toward righting itself, its problems in space 
| and on Earth are far from over. 

| The immediate goal of Friday's fix-it call 
was to install a new hatch on Spektr—one 
| equipped with a cable assembly that would 
let the crew tap electrical power from the 
lab's solar panels while keeping the module 
sealed off from the rest of the station. Before 
the walk got started, NASA's Greg Harbaugh, 
who helped plan the exercise, played down 
its difficulty, brushing off news reports call- 
ing it the most dangerous EVA (extravehicu- 
lar activity) ever. “I don't think they get 
much easier," he said. 

Not exactly. Shortly after Solovyev and 
Vinogradov donned their spacesuits and 
depressurized an airlock adjacent to Spektr 
in preparation for opening the airless lab's 
hatch, Vinogradov's left glove began leaking 
air. At first the cosmonauts were uncon- 
cerned, and a ground controller even joked 
as Vinogradov struggled to adjust his suit. 
“Pull it with all your proletarian force,” he 
instructed. 

But as the minutes slipped by—and air 
hissed from Vinogradov's limited supply— 
the leak stopped being a laughing matter, 
since a spacesuit rupture in a vacuum can 
be instantly fatal. Ultimately, Mission Con- 
trol ordered the airlock repressurized and 
told the crew to serounge up another glove 
and start all over. 

When the cosmonauts turned again to 
Spektr's hatch, they had no idea what they 
would find behind it. In the wake of the ac- 
cident, officials feared the lab would be filled 
with waving wires, glass debris and even 
globules of blood collected from the crew for 
medical tests. But when Vinogradov popped 
his head inside and peered around with a 
flashlight, he found that the place looked 
| surprisingly undisturbed. The darkened in- 
strument panels were covered with a layer of. 


















EYE ON THE ORBITERS: At Mission Control, 
flight officials study a mini Mir while the 
cosmonauts conduct their space walk 


sparkly frost, and a cloud of white crystals 
floated about like fireflies. These were 
thought to be the remains of a bottle of 
shampoo that had ruptured in the vacuum. 
Reassured by what he saw, Vinogradov 
eased himself into the module and turned 
to his principal task: connecting power ca- 
bles from outlets in the wall to the new 
hatch. On Earth, the job would be little 
harder than screwing cables into a vcr, but 
in bulky gloves and zero G, it was far more 
difficult. As Vinogradov struggled, Mission 
Control urged him to take his time. *Don't 


| rush. You have enough oxygen,” the Mis- 


sion Control chief admonished. 

Even before Vinogradov finished, the 
space station's solar panels apparently 
caught a shaft of sunlight, and power be- 
gan flowing to the blacked-out lab, caus- 
ing it to stir to life. “I can see fans spinning 
and pumps working, he called out. 
"You're giving us really good news," a 
controller said, laughing. “Russian equip- 
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ment works even in a total vacuum." | 
With the cables in place, Solovyev | 


joined Vinogradov inside the lab, and the 
crewmen began their next chore, looking 
for breaches in Spektr's skin caused by the 
collision. The cosmonauts had originally 
been ordered not to turn the place upside 
down hunting for holes but rather just to 


scan for what NASA called blue sky showing | 
through the walls. With the work going so | 


well, however, controllers approved a 
more thorough search, and Vinogradov 
and Solovyev went so far as to disassemble 
Foale’s stationary bicycle in order to create 
maneuvering room. “Michael,” Solovyev 
joshed, “your riding days are over.” For all 
that, the cosmonauts found no bulkhead 


rupture, and tiring rapidly, they backed | 


out, sealed the new hatch and climbed out 
of their suits. 


Just how successful the space walk was | 


remains to be seen. It will take several 
days before the power system is config- 


ured and the station’s hardware fired back | 


up. Mir generates 15 kW of electricity— 


| 


the repairs could help it produce up to 11 


more. The additional juice would allow | 


80% to 90% of the station’s planned ex- 
periments to be resumed. 

With or without power, however, Mir 
remains a troubled ship. Earlier in the 
week, Solovyev was guiding an un- 


manned cargo craft in for a remote- | 
control docking when the station’s com- | 


puter suddenly quit, sending Mir into a 


slow roll. This swung its solar panels out | 
of alignment with the sun, causing power | 


to flicker and fade, and with it the TV 
monitor Solovyev was using to steer the 
cargo ship. But the veteran cosmonaut 
stayed cool, flying the craft blind until it 


was safely docked. That, said James van | 
Laak, one of Nasa’s Mir managers, “was | 


an excellent piece of piloting.” 


On Earth, former Mir commander Tsi- | 


bliyev was anything but unflappable. Stung 


by Yeltsin's declaration that Mirs woes | 
| were caused by the “human factor,” Tsi- | 
bliyev made headlines at his postflight | 
press conference by deflecting the blame to | 


about enough to run a small house—and | Russia's sickly economy, which, he insisted, 


» New hatch plate and 
power cables installed in 
Spektr science module 


Sen BS—-ASAVLOBO* YroG 


+ Damage to interior of 
Spektr after June collision 
appears to be minimal 


= Cool-headed commander 
docks cargo ship after 
guidance monitor quits 


Yeltsin blames the cosmo- 
nauts, not their spacecraft 


Holes in Spektr's hull still 
aren't found, necessitating 
an outside inspection 


© Balky computer crashes 
again because of worn-out 
component 


© Boris Yeltsin and former 
Mir commander engage in 
high-volume squabble 





has not allowed the space agency to main- 
tain the station. “Factories do not operate, 
and parts have not been delivered,” he 
said. At week’s end Tsibliyev was at least 
partly vindicated when Russian space offi- 
cials admitted the computer breakdown 
was caused by an aging component that 
had not been replaced. 

For now, such squabbling will probably 
be put aside. With Mir stabilized, the crew 
is looking ahead to its next space walk—this 
one outside the ship to find and patch the 
elusive holes in Spektr’s skin. NASA has 
agreed to allow Foale to train for that orbital 
excursion, though just when it will take 


| place and whether he'll actually participate 


is still undecided. Nasa officials firmly state, 
however, that as long as Mir stays sound, 
they will proceed with plans to send astro- 
naut David Wolf up to relieve Foale in late 
September. Ghost ship or not, Mir will ap- 
parently sail on. —Reported by Andrew 
Meier/Moscow and Dick Thompson/Washington 





For more coverage of space exploration and 
a virtual-reality tour of Mir, see time.com 
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[ve been 
looking at 
music videos 
closely, and a 
lot of them are 
rubbish. 77 





WIZARDS 





Four hot young directors are bringing fresh 
verve to MTV. Hollywood could be next 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





IX MONTHS AGO, ELEKTRA REC- 
ords decided that Missy “Mis- 
demeanor” Elliott was a hip- 
hop star. However, there was 
one problem. Outside of the rel- 
atively small demographic of 
people who pay close attention 
to the songwriting credits of 
rhythm and blues albums—Elliott has com- 
posed minor hits for such acts as Aaliyah, 
Ginuwine and Jodeci—hardly anybody had 
ever heard of her. Also, Elliott isn't your typ- 
ical Top 40 sex siren. She has a regular, 
stocky body, the kind most people have un- 
less theyre members of a professional 
Sports team or late-night TV host Keenen 
Ivory Wayan's all-woman house band. So 
the record company turned to music-video 
director Hype Williams. Over the past year 
or so, Williams—his real first name is 
Harold—has become the most in-demand 
music-video director going; his clips boast a 
sensuous palette of colors, and, most impor- 
tant, they tend to get heavy play on MTV. 
Williams met with Elliott and outlined 
his plans: he saw her in a patent-leather 
suit pumped full of air. *He told me he 








wanted to make me look like the Michelin 
Man," says Elliott. “I was like, ‘Excuse 
me?’ And he was like, ‘Trust me. It's going 
to be hot.” Try scorching. The Williams- 
directed music video for The Rain (Supa 
Dupa Fly), the first single off Elliott’s de- 
but album, Supa Dupa Fly, features the 
singer in that weird, bulbous leather suit, 
as well as surreally distorted camera shots 
and dancers prancing in shiny yellow rain- 
coats. MTv has been playing it steadily, 
propelling the previously little-known El- 
liott to the top of the charts. 

Last year music videos seemed to be 
an exhausted form. Shows like MTV'S 
Beavis and Butt-head (which was recent- 
ly canceled) made ironic sport of them; 
programs like vH-1's sporadically clever 
Pop-Up Video (which displays trivia-filled 
text about videos as they play) seemed to 
suggest that they were too tiresome to en- 
dure without supplementary information. 
Still, late last year mtv, which had begun 
to tilt toward Jenny McCarthy-helmed 
nonmusic programs, announced that it 
was recommitting itself to videos and 
would play 10 to 20 additional hours of 
music programming every week. 

MTV's ratings are still going down (they 
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“él wanted to 
be Basquiat, 

but none of my 
paintings were 
any good. I'm 
at heart a 
frustrated 
artist. 





Hype Williams 





K lam drawn 
= to dark[ness]. 

" I try and look 
for beauty in 
darkness, to 
make some 


harmony in 
the images. 








Floria Sigismondi 




















slipped 7% in the second quarter of this 
year), but thanks to the increased play 
videos are receiving, there's anew wave of 
directors on the way up. The network has 
been de-emphasizing alternative rock re- 
cently and searching for other forms to re- 
place it, creating an opportunity for direc- 
tors with a strong, clear vision to bring 
performers from other genres to wide- 
spread attention. The world of videos is 
high stakes. Gina Harrell, head of video 
production at Elektra Records, says her la- 
bel spends about $300,000 to $600,000 a 
video for major acts; and since Mtv began 
tagging the names of directors on videos 


four years ago, competition among film- 
makers to produce the most inventive 
work has heated up. 

Several newcomers, most notably 
Williams (who did Mary J. Blige’s lush 
clip Everything), Paul Hunter (Erykah 
Badu, Sean “Puffy” Combs), Jonathan 
Glazer (Radiohead, Jamiroquai) and 
Floria Sigismondi (Marilyn Manson, 
Tricky), have risen to the challenge. As 
a result, the directors themselves are 
becoming MTV stars. Williams and 
Hunter have almost become brand 
names; each has a colorful, highly rec- 
ognizable style, and hip-hop stars—and 
even some alternative bands—are rush- 
ing to work with them. All four of these 
directors are up for multiple awards at 
MTV Music Video Awards, and all four 
are starting to hear from Hollywood as 
well. 

Interestingly, some of the directors 
are contemptuous of the field in which 
they've risen to the top. “Music videos are 
largely rubbish,” says Glazer, whose video 
Virtual Insanity, for the trippy Euro- 











a record 10 Miv awards. Says Sigismondi: 
“I don’t watch [wv]. Im really not up on 
what's trendy. l'm in my own little world,” 

Williams, 28, who grew up in Queens, 
New York, wanted to be a painter. "That's 
what probably stimulated my interest in 
color now," he says. "I wanted to be 
Basquiat or Keith Haring." Hunter, 3l, 
started his career as a photographer but 
decided to study film at California State 
University at Northridge after visiting a 
movie set when his brother got a part in a 
small indie film. Hunter later dropped 
out, and says now, “I learned that J had to 


go out and hustle if I was going to make it, | 


go out and 
hustle ifl 
was going to 


make it.” 






[that] I was going to have 
to go out and make films 
by whatever means I 
could.” 

A scrappy intelli- 
gence makes the work 
ofall four of these direc- 
tors stand out even when the songs they 
are visualizing aren't all that strong. Hip- 
hop king Combs’ It’s All About the Ben- 
jamins is a slight affair on record, but in 
Hunter's video it bursts into life. We see 
Combs, with his white-suited posse, run- 
ning through a forest; the scene shifts to 
a stone quarry, drenched in floodlights 
and filled with revelers; then we see 
Combs again, in black, rapping onstage 
as the film slips and slides in the projec- 
tor—and that's all in the first 10 seconds. 

Glazer's video for Jamiroquai is less 
Hashy but nonetheless eye catching. 
The band is mostly unknown in the 
States; its current album, Traveling 
Without Moving, is a mere echo of 
stronger, tighter, better American 
rhythm and blues from the "70s. Virtual 
Insanity, a rant against technology that 





Paul Hunter 





draws heavily, if not entirely successful- 
ly, on Stevie Wonder for musical inspi- 
ration, is the only truly catchy song on 
the album. In the video we see Jamiro- 
quai's singer, Jay Kay, standing alone in 
a mostly empty room. The floor seems to 
move as he dances, sings and poses; fur- 
niture appears and vanishes, The clip is 
somewhat dry, but it keeps us watching 
as we try to figure out the physics of this 
weird space, “If you're simple, you're 
effective,” says Glazer, 31, who majored 
in theater arts at London’s Middlesex 
Polytechnic College. 

Sigismondi, 31, who was born in Italy 
and lives in Canada, 
says she never aims to 
shock, though she usu- 
ally strikes a nerve: “I 
try and look for beauty 
in darkness, to make 
some kind of harmony 
in the images.” In her 
video for shock-rocker 
Manson’s Tourniquet, 
we are treated to the 
sight of Manson shaving 
his own armpit; in Sigis- 
mondis clip for The 
Beautiful People, we see 
writhing worms, rows of 
stomping fascistic boots 
and Manson's mouth 
pushed open by some 
cruel dental device. The 
songs themselves are 
dumb and brutal, but 
the videos have a ghast- 
ly playfulness that 
evokes David Lynch 
and Federico Fellini. 

So, of course, Hol- 
lywood is calling. In 
the past few years oth- 
er video directors have 
made the jump from MTV to feature 
films; David Fincher, who created 
videos for Madonna, went on to direct 
Seven and the forthcoming thriller The 
Game. Sigismondi says movie scripts 
have been “flooding in,” but that she 
hasn't chosen a project. Williams is de- 
veloping a live-action Fat Albert fea- 
ture for Bill Cosby. Hunter has signed 
to direct a film for HBO, and Glazer is 
working on the movie Gangsta Number 
One. But none of them have yet decid- 
ed to leave videos for movies perma- 
nently. Says Glazer: “I don't believe you 
graduate from one to another." Meeting 
rock stars, attending awards shows— 
who would want to leave a film school 
like this anyway? —With reporting by 
Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles and David E. 
Thigpen/New York 
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In 1996, LG invested over USS9 billion to grow its business. 








Dr. C. S. Yu, Monument Valley, Uu 








We put people first. 


Chan-Su Yu has created something unbelievable. 

Imagine a device that combines the functions of a computer, a fax machine, a modem, a web browser, an electronic 

organizer and more-so small it rests comlortably in the palm of your hand. 
What Chan-Su likes most about LG Electronics’ new Handheld PC is the 

nse and inconvenience of the long line of machines it replaces. 

programmable microcontroller units and 


freedom it gives you to work how and where 


you like. Freedom from the expel 
LG's other many technologically-sophisticated products include one-time 

digital mobile telecommunication systems. Everything we make exists because we listen to you. 

Now, how can we help you? @ LG 


http://www.lg.co.kr/ 





















Oasis, the Beatles-aping rogues from Britain, is 
back. But isn’t it time it did its own thing? 


ONE OF THE KEYS TO THE 
i. popularity of the lout- 
| ish British rock band Oa- 
* sis is that its members 
bx make no secret of the 

5 fact that they want to be 
popular. American rock acts, especially 
all those fading alternative ones, often 
try to downplay their success, com- 
plaining, apologizing and obfuscating all 
the way, But after you've performed on 
the Grammys, hired a team from Silicon 
Valley to set up a multicolor interactive 
Website, or gabbed about your new rec- 
ord with Regis and Kathie Lee, all the 
moaning about the trials and tribulations 
of fame comes across as disingenuous 
and disagreeable. In contrast, Oasis’ 
buck-naked lust for success—its admit- 
ted love of money, its wild embrace of the 
actress-bedding, chain-smoking, hard- 
drinking, rock-’n’-roll life-style—almost 
comes off as a virtue. 

And now, following its quadruple- 
platinum album (What's the Story) Morn- 
ing Glory? (1994), Oasis is back with a 
new, louder album, Be Here Now, which 
should make marketing waves on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Be Here Now is not 
a particularly smart or involving album, 
but then neither was Morning Glory. 
That previous album’s charms consisted 
of four sprightly, tuneful songs—includ- 
ing Don’t Look Back in Anger and Won- 
derwall—and a lot of latter-day Beatle-ish 
attitude. The members of Oasis, led by 
volatile singer Liam Gallagher and his 
songwriting, guitar-playing brother Noel, 
cut their hair like the Beatles, sometimes 
use the same kinds of guitars and ampli- 
fiers the Beatles used, and even try to 
write songs like the Beatles with Hey 
Jude-like na-na choruses and lyrical 
references to “yellow submarines” and 
the like. 

Be Here Now finds the band once 
again aping the Beatles. One song, Magic 
Pie, has a title that echoes the name of 
Paul McCartney’s last solo release, Flam- 
ing Pie; on another, the frenetic My Big 
Mouth, Liam sings of going “down the 
long and winding road.” There are a few 
surprises on Be Here Now; at some 
points, Oasis cribs from bands other than 
the Beatles. Much of the album is in- 
formed by the crunching blues-rock of 
the Rolling Stones. One of the worst 





songs, however, draws from a less im- 
pressive source: the spaghetti-western- 
style guitar work on Fade In-Out echoes 
Jon Bon Jovis rock gunslinger song 
Wanted Dead or Alive. 

Now, there’s nothing wrong with be- 
ing influenced by other bands (as long as 
they've got better musical credentials 
than Bon Jovi). As former Beatle Mc- 
Cartney pointed out recently, the Beatles 
borrowed some of their style from per- 
formers such as Chuck Berry. However, 
Oasis would be a better band if it started 
to Innovate more and imitate less. If we 
want to hear the Beatles, we can listen 
to their Anthology records. 

There are a few worthwhile songs 
on Be Here Now. The first single, D'You 
Know What I Mean?, is a fun, if frothy, 
rock anthem; The Girl in the Dirty 
Shirt has a cool, clomping beat and 
playful but passionate vocals; and Stand 
by Me, with its big, sweet guitar licks 
and hand-clapping chorus, has pop ap- 
peal. So far, though, Oasis hasn't come 
close to creating a body of work that 
will make the young, hot, upstart rock 
bands of the future want to borrow 
from it. But the band is still a fairly new 
one. And there's a long and winding 
road ahead. —By Christopher John Farley 


BLUES BROTHERS: Noel and Liam 
Gallagher, front, have a lust for success 
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OUTER LIMITS: Yorke, front, and crew 
take off on a rock-'n'-roll space opera 


Lost in Space 


Sci-fi art-pop from the 
British band Radiohead 


HE BRITISH ROCK BAND RADIOHEAD'S 

futuristic new album OK Computer 

(Capitol) is a bit like the troubled 

Russian space station Mir—it's a 
cool place to visit, but if you stay too long, 
things could start breaking down. The 
album's sound is refreshingly unique: 
long, meandering, melodic passages that 
take their own sweet time to work them- 
selves out; jangling, spacey guitar work— 
all of it threaded together by singer 
Thom Yorke's yearning tenor, hitting 
and holding notes with almost operatic 
emotion. The lyrics display an X-Files-ish 
romanticism: one song, Subterranean 
Homesick Alien, is about a man who 
longs to be abducted by uros. 

The second half of this album, 
unfortunately, is mostly lost in space. 
While the first half-dozen tracks reward 
repeated listenings with melodies that 
grow and bloom with familiarity, there 
is often no structure to be found in the 
remaining half-dozen numbers. Songs 
wander and then wander off, promising 
much and then dwindling away to 
nothing. OK Computer does contain 
some complex, lovely music—the wel- 
coming openness of Airbag; the ba- 
roque beauty of Paranoid Android; the 
steady, solemn build of Let Down. On 
those songs, this album takes flight, 
achieves orbit and looks down on all the 
earthbound bands below that are afraid 
to take such stylistic chances. But listen- 
ers should beware: there's only so much 
oxygen. —By C.J.F. 
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The Compaq Grand Slam Cup. 
Sept. 24-28 1997 Munich. 
r ? | | 





The U.S. Tennis Open will decide 
who finally makes it to the big one. 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 





HEN ON THE TOWN OPENED IN 
1944, New York, New York really 
was a helluva town. And Broad- 
way was one fabulous art form. 
Oklahoma!, cornpone revolutionizer of 
the musical, was playing nearby, and 
Carousel was about to open. Kurt Weill, 
Sigmund Romberg, Cole Porter and 
Harold Arlen all had new shows. As for 
the new kids, two of On the Town’s cre- 
ators were 31: Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, the co-stars who wrote the show. 
Two were 26: composer Leonard Bern- 
stein and choreographer Jerome Robbins. 
What does Broadway offer today? As 
many revivals as new shows, if you ex- 
clude from “new” the epics (a la Cats) 
that have been running so long they need 
reviving. The fact that last season’s big 
noise was a replay of the 1975 Chicago 
might have left Broadway in a funk. In- 
stead, it has sent producers to the musi- 
cal trunk, foraging for A Funny Thing II. 
If dig we must for a better New York 
theater, then let the excavators be two of 
the town's brightest directors. Scott Ellis’ 
1776, at the Roundabout, and George C. 
Wolfe's On the Town, playing at the out- 
door Delacorte Theater in Central Park 
but with eyes on a Broadway transfer, 
are refreshing summer mints that could 
be a treat for all seasons. 





BIG CITY BRASS: Suber, Ferguson, DeLaria, Llana and Montano in On the Town 


Old Shows, New Spirit 


If Broadway must stay alive on revivals, let them 
be as canny as 1776, as vivacious as On the Town 
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When 1776 (songs by Sherman Ed- 
wards, book by Peter Stone) opened in 
1969, few expected it to make it to the 
curtain call. A show about the writing 
of the Declaration of Independence? 
When the show beat out Hair for the 
Tony, some folks saw a revisionist plot. 
Yet 1776—a political debate with songs— 
could also be viewed as a metaphor for 
the fightover Vietnam. It was just as ran- 
corous, as full of fury and compromise. 

At times, 1776 forgets it’s a musical 
and devotes an unsung half-hour to the 
great questions of the day: How can we 





get idealistic, insufferable John Adams 
(Brent Spiner of 
Star Trek: The 
Next Generation) 
to shut up? Will 
Thomas Jefferson 
(Paul Michael Val- 
ley) have sex in 
time to write his 
masterpiece? And 
would Benjamin 
Franklin (the be- 
nign curmudgeon 
Pat Hingle) please 
invent air con- 
ditioning—right 
away? It’s a trib- 
ute to Ellis’ pris- 
tine staging that 
the plot moves as 


POLITICAL RANCOR, WITH SONGS: 


smoothly and, yes, suspensefully as it did 
28 or 221 years ago, Come as a skeptic, 
choose favorite Founding Fathers, feel 
like an avid student again, shed a tear, go 
home thrilled. 

On the Town starts with a thrill: a fac- 
simile of the Brooklyn Bridge spanning 
the stage, with the orchestra perched on 
it. Three sailors (winsome Jose Llana, ro- 
bust Robert Montano, gangly Jesse Tyler 
Ferguson) roam wartime New York and 
hook up with three gals (petite Sophia 
Salguero, glamorous Kate Suber, fire- 
plug Lea DeLaria). They go places, do 
things, and the night air is magical, elec- 
tric with fun. Wolfe brings Bergdorf 
mannequins and Natural History Mu- 
seum troglodytes alive. Actors come with 
their own sound effects (taxi, subway, 
siren). It's like a vivid old New Yorker 
cartoon, animated by Tex Avery. 

Comden and Green, who were in the 
Central Park audience on opening night, 
know that On the Town is no museum 
piece. For the 1949 film version, they re- 
placed most of Bernstein's brassy score 
with more razzmatazzy tunes. But Wolfe 
has jettisoned Robbins' choreography for 
dances by Eliot Feld that don't buoy the 
production; they give it stretch marks. 
Better to cut these and let the show soar 
as an all-out musical comedy. 

As such, it works terrifically, with 
faces as new and spirits as fresh as Com- 
den and Green’s were in 1944. DeLaria (a 
Merman crossed with a Midler) and 
Suber (elegantly, swellegantly hysterical, 
a Kay Kendall who can sing) remind us of 
Broadway's continuing lure for talent. 
Though the musical is a perpetual invalid, 
kids keep coming to New York wan ting to 
put the show on right here. Where else? 
When the music’s great, the jokes funny, 
the women sassy and the moon over 
Central Park gloriously full, New York is 
once again a helluva town. m 





The up-to-date cast of 1776 
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S THERE ANY OTHER INDUSTRY BESIDES THE MOVIES 
where so much rides on assets as evanescent as star qual- 
ity? This is why genuine movie stars are both fawned over 
and loathed by their employers, and why they are paid so 
very, very much. But what if modern special-effects techni- 
cians, many of whom tend to be young men with few mate- 
rial needs beyond limitless supplies of caffeine and tapes of 
old John Woo movies, could be paid much, much less to cre- 
ate actors who would give infinitely malleable performances 
while never demanding gross points or throwing hissies? Or 
take it a step further: What if Marilyn Monroe, say, could be 
digitally returned from the dead—and without the neuroses? 
Is this ghoulish? Something akin to playing God? Well, may- 
be. And maybe Marilyn could have made Striptease a hit. 

Artists in all media know that a touch of imperfection— 
a barely missed beat, Streisand’s nose—can breathe life 
into a work. But perfectibility is the Promethean tempta- 
tion of Hollywood’s com- 
puter-graphics revolution, 
which is giving movies a 
glossy hyperreality unseen 
since the heyday of the 
studio system while dis- 
tracting us from their es- 
sential soullessness. And 
if the computer’s single 
greatest achievement to 
date has been the aston- 
ishingly life-like dinosaurs 
of the astonishingly life- 
less Jurassic Park and The 
Lost World, creating digi- 
tal humans of similar be- 
lievability remains the in- 
dustry’s Holy Grail. 

Not that computers 
aren't already used to enhance performances, smoothing out 
crow's-feet here, filling in a depleted hairline there, even, as 
one London-based f/x man described it to the Guardian, re- 
moving “a dribble of spit” from Tom Cruise's chin for a scene 
in Mission: Impossible. But this is mere tweakery. A Japan- 
ese company has created a digital teen idol, Kyoko Date, who 
performs in music videos. “She,” however, is based on the 
anatomical parts of various real girls. Dennis Muren, who has 
won eight Oscars as the senior visual-effects supervisor at 
George Lucas’ Industrial Light & Magic, estimates that it 
would still take a couple of years of research and develop- 
ment—and more money, he says, than it would be worth—to 
create a fully realized, ready-for-its-close-up human from 
digital scratch. But that day is surely coming. Computer 
graphics—CG, in industry shorthand—have already been 
used to create loosely rendered virtual stunt people suitable 
for brief action sequences. The buzz has it that James 
Cameron’s forthcoming Titanic will represent a leap for- 
ward with its use of CG extras, detailed down to the misty 
breath they exhale in the cold night air, although one source 











Bruce Handy 


Have Gigabytes, Will Act 


[s a digital George Burns the answer to the movies’ malaise? Well find out! 


who has seen completed footage from the film says the over- 
all effect is less impressive as a visual than as a because-they- 
can declaration. Why not, when you've got a budget cur- 
rently estimated at over $200 million? 

Digital goofing with old clips has given John Wayne and 
Fred Astaire the opportunity to sell Coors beer and Dirt Dev- 
il vacuum cleaners on TV despite being dead. A more dis- 
turbing prospect is represented by a film called Everything's 
George, which begins shooting this week, It will star George 
Burns, who is also dead but will nevertheless appear, as him- 
self, with the blessing of his estate. "Five weeks after he died, 
we already had the rights," boasts producer Paul Greenberg. 
The screenplay posits Burns as a recent arrival in heaven, a 
Level One angel desperate to reunite with his wife Gracie 
Allen, who preceded him to heaven way back when and is 
now a Level Six angel. The only way Burns can make Level 
Six himself is by returning to Earth, coming to a mortal's aid 
and thereby earning his 
wings. Frank Capra is not 
coming back to direct. 

As for Burns, the film- 
makers have commis- 
sioned a clay model of the 
comic’s head, accurate 
down to “every blemish, 
wart and liver spot,” as 
Greenberg puts it. The 
head will then be scanned 
into a computer and 
brought to life with what is 
known as motion-capture 
technology, using data 
from sensors that have 
been attached to an ac- 
tor—in this case the old 
impressionist Frank Gor- 
shin, who will give Burns’ performance. No doubt this pro- 
duction will be watched closely by the effects industry. 
Greenberg is promising pretty grand results: “Someone with 
a trained eye might say there’s something not quite human 
about it. But the average layman will watch it and say, ‘Wow! 
George Burns is alive! ” Either that or “Yikes!” 

When it comes to playing God, of course, cloning the im- 
ages of hapless dead celebrities is not in the same league as 
mucking with actual genes. But the question of CG humans 
does allow designers to muse like college freshmen about the 
nature of reality and still call it work. For instance, effects 
artists can give you long disquisitions on skin, its subtle sheen, 
the complexity of pores. To a computer, it’s the little things 
that are most confusing about humanity. “The closer you get 
to reality, the harder it is to make something look real,” ex- 
plains Muren. “When it’s a ways away from reality you kind 
of respect it; it has its own integrity, like a kids’ drawing or an 
Impressionist painting. But the more realistic it tries to get, 
the faker and faker it can tend to get.” Which, nicely put, is 
the dilemma of contemporary moviemaking. = 
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What Rhymes with Demi? 


Renaissance-man alert: VIGGO MORTENSEN, who does a 
mean impression of a D.H. Lawrence-quoting, gun-toting 
trainer and sometime Demi Moore tormentor in G.I. Jane, is 
actually a published poet. No sniggering, now. The actor, who 
speaks Spanish and Danish as well as English, has a new po- 
etry CD called One Less Thing to Worry About. He mines his day 
job in his verse, which is of the spare, dark, ruminating kind, 
as in “Edit”: “The man you were/ For one short season/ Has 
been pruned/ Removed/ To a well-groomed graveyard/ That 
smells like popcorn.” Although the acting gig is the breadwin- 
ner, “If | could make money on poetry," Mortensen says, “I 
would still act. When they work, they work on the same level." 


Next, Oscar Sues Kermit 


Maybe it's payback time for 
having to wear those ears out 
in public. Mouseketeers, the 
formerly unassailable icons of 
wholesomeness, are turning 
nasty. First a bunch of them 
filed a complaint against Dis- 
ney about royalties. Then one 
of the leaders of that group, 
DARLENE GILLESPIE, who was 
so popular as a Mouseketeer 
that she got to sit next to 
ANNETTE FUNICELLO in the 
front row of the photo, was 
sentenced to three years 
probation for a ham-fisted 


department-store theft. Most 
ignominious ofall, BILLIE JEAN 
MATAY (inset) tried to sue 


Disney over a theft she and : 


her family endured in a Dis- 
neyland parking lot. Matay 
also claimed that her grand- 
children suffered emotional 
trauma when, while being in- 
terviewed backstage by secu- 
rity guards, they witnessed 


Disney characters removing š 


the heads of their costumes. 
The judge resisted the temp- 
tation to call the case Goofy 
but declared it a “nonsuit.” 
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By! BEDA BUS COMBE 





He has Sv really bad 
guys like Attila the Hun 
and Caiaphas, but being 
portrayed as a villain by 
his son didn't sit well 
with ANTHONY QUINN. 
And there's nothing like 
a public, comprehensive 
airing of one's failings to 
puta fellow in a compro- 
mising mood. So after 
Danny Quinn testified 
that his father was phys- 
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ically brutal to his mother IOLANDA fines with Quinn in 
1989), the actor, 82, settled his long divorce wrangle. He re- 
portedly handed over half his $15 million fortune but salved 
his wounds by announcing that he plans to marry Kathy 
Benvin, 35, the mother of his 12th and 13th children. 


3 N & H E A R 


& Brothers have 
AN big mouths. After 
À a couple of coy 
attempts by Elle 
29 Macpherson to 

N #4 evade questions 
| onw. whether she’s pregnant, 
; her brother Brendan Gow 
; told the Australian 
; Associated Press that she 
was, and their father 
confirmed it. And what kind 
of fellow was man enough to 
sire a child with the Body? A 
ı wealthy European financier, 
natch: Arpad (“Arkie”) 
Busson, her boyfriend of 18 
' months. 


y If the DNA fits, 
you mustadmit. ; 
Christopher 
A Darden, Simpson 
prosecutor, 
= author and 

sometime TV actor, may 
have a new job: dad. Miki 

Gaut has filed a paternity suit 
against Darden, claiming 
he’s the father of her three- 
month-old daughter Tiffany. 
Darden, who cops to a brief 

“friendship” with the 
woman, has said if he’s the 
father, he wants primary 
custody of the child andhas_ | 
filed his own suit to that end. 
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Y 
Wa of state are all very well, 
À but even the leader of the free 
> world likes to focus more on 
affairs of escape occasionally. Unwill- 
ing to believe that BILL and HILLARY 
CLINTON would embark on a holiday dur- 
ing which they simply holidayed, folks 
on Martha’s Vineyard eagerly swapped 
rumors that the President would be din- 
ing with Diana, 
barbecuing with 
Barbra, maybe 
even testing his 
Nikes on the 
links with Mike. 
But the first week of the Clintons! three- 
week vacation on the island off Cape Cod 
was relatively low on celebrity schmooz- 
ing and high on sedentary pleasures. 
“The President and the First Lady had 
several intense exchanges of words,” 
deputy White House spokesman Barry 
Toiv told reporters at a typical press 
briefing on the Commander in Chief's 
daily maneuvers. “Some of them earned 
triple word scores; some of them did not. 
They spent yesterday playing Scrabble.” 
Not that the Clintons were com- 
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plete hermits. What trip 
L | to Massachusetts would 

1 be complete without a 

Š ! Kennedy visitation? They 
"7777 7 . chummed around on TED 
KENNEDY's yacht with the Senator, his 
wife Victoria Reggie, niece CAROLINE 
KENNEDY SCHLOSSBERG and assorted 
others from the famous clan. Bill also 
had time to bestow a presidential pat— 
and instant celebrity—on BUDDY, a lo- 
cal pooch. “Is this a great dog or 
what?" Clinton asked, even though 
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dogs still don't 
have the vote. 
But apart from 
going jogging with 
" CHELSEA—wearing 
aT shirt given to him by a 16-year-old ls- 
raeli boy who's terminally ill—and fitting 
in a little golfing, Clinton used much of 
the time for that great solitary pursuit, 
reading. He delved into Snow in August 
by Pete Hamill and The Heat Is On by 
Ross Gelbspan, while Hillary read best 
seller The Perfect Storm by Sebastian 
Junger. And after all that, there was still 
time to admire the “very lovely sculp- 
ture" that Toiv announced Hillary got Bill 
for his birthday. Sometimes a vacation is 
justa vacation. 
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E WORLD'S BEST MBAs 
The only publication to rate MBA programs 
worldwide is The Economist Intelligence Unit's 
annual report, Which MBA? A critical guide to 
the wore best programmes. In 1996, as in 
each previous year, the Herio: Wait MBA has 
been selected for inclusion in this report, alon 

with Harvard, Wharlon, Stanford, Insead, an 

others of their ilk. Whether one does the MBA 
by distance learning or on campus, it is the 
same degree with the same degree certificate, 


WORLDWIDE RECOGNITION 


The Director of Studies for the Heriot - Watt 
MBA by Distance Learning and author of the 
Economics course, Professor Keith Lumsden, 
taught o! Stanford University for 15 years, and 
in 1994 was honoured with the Villard 
Research Award, given for outstandin eco- 
nomics research. Also in 1994, The Esmee 
Fairbairn Research Centre of Heriot - Wait 
University, home of the MBA, won the coveted 
Queen's Export Award. 





Quite possibly the largest MBA 
Program in the world 





There are more than 10,000 active Heriot - 
Watt MBA students in over 120 countries and 
over 1000 have graduated since 1990. They 
range from entrepreneurs and business people 
to employees at the world’s largest corpora- 
tions — including among many others: 

* IBM © Barclays Bank 

AT&T * Microsoft 

Chevron + Federal Express 





Dupont * Bank of America 
Xerox * Northern Telecom 





US. Army and Novy 
London Stock 
Exchange 





Disney + 
Prudential ` 
Texaco 


PRIORITY ORDERS 


24 Hour Service 


FAX: International code 
+ 44 1353 667666 r 
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by Distance Learning 


The Only MBA program in the world that 


About Heriot - Watt Univ sity 

Heriot - Watt was originally established in 
Edinburgh, Scotland in 1821 Today, it is widely 
regarded as one of Europe's pre-eminent research, 
scientific, and technical universities. More than 
9,000 students study on the 380 acre campus for 
their Bachelor's, Master's and Doctorate degrees 
in business, science, engineering, computer 
science, and allied fields. 








How the program works 

Nine courses are required to earn the MBA, but 
one or two may be waived if you have taken 
comparable courses at another school or have 
certain credentials, There are seven compulsory 
courses: 








Economics e ccounting e Marketing 

* Finance * Organisational Behaviour 
e Quantitative Methods e Strategic Planning 
Two electives are chosen from à list of six: 
Negotiation e Strategies for Change * Decision 

Making Techniques + Government, Industry, & 
Privatisation * International Trade & Finance 
Strategic Information Systems 





Each course consists of a loose-leaf textbook 
written for this program by prominent faculty 
members at major U.S. and European universities, 
There are no papers, ignments, or thesis, only a 
final examination for each course. 









fou decide 





Can be completed entirely by home study 
(ví Has open admissions: no degree or GMAT required 


Can be combined with study on campus 
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how many 
and which courses 
to lake, and study at vour 
own pace I your own time. Exams are 
given hwice a year at more than 300 locations 
world-wide and a modest exam fee is payable 
While one can finish the MBA in one year, most 
students plan to take 18 to 36 months. 


The sole requirement for earning the 
MBA is passing nine rigorous but fair 
three-hour examinations 





The Heriot-Watt MBA by Distance Learning, 
while rigorous and intellectually challenging, is 
written lo prepare students for real business 
problems and challenges. 

Academic theory is used only to underpin 
Practical applications. This practical case study 
approach, with its international perspective, is 
equally appealing to students and to employers 
(or potential employers). 

Because students are able 


š to study at their 
convenience, 


this program is ideal for those 
with a Varying work load and for those who 
travel extensively. 

In less than two Weeks, you could be working 


on your MBA in one of the world’s best MBA 
programs! 
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CREDIT INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Bureau de Change & Financial Services 


| 
Foreign Currency Loans Opening of Bank Account 


Letters of Credit CredivDiscountPhone Card 
Bank and Insurance Guarantees 


Syndication Bond Venture Capital 


US COMPANIES FOR SALE 


WORLD FINANCIAL EXCHANGE CORP Capital Assets US$ 100,000,000.00 


Foreign Companies and Offshore | 








GOLD TE, INC. Capital Asset US$ 50,000,000.00 
UNITED NETWORKS, INC. Capital Asset US$ 25.000,000.00 
Established in 1995 - Good Standing 
Private Address, Phone, Fax and Internet Home Page 
We will assist you for the opening of a Bank Account and the issuing of Credit Card. | 
Fee for full ownership: | 
WORLD FINANCIAL EXCHANGE CORP US$ 120,000 
ATE, INC. US$ 66,000 
UNITED NETWORKS, INC. US$ 41,000 





Administrative Office | 

388 Market St. 669 
SAN ERANCISCO-CA 94111 | 
TEL: +1.415.4396800 | 
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Executive Office 
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LONDON WIV 0JY 
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FAX: +44,17 14393755 
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No deposit 
6 second incremental billing 
RE. No monthly fees 
L^ 24 hour multi-lingual customer support 
f No prepurchase 
On time monthly statements x 
No hidden charges M 
Mainframe digital platform $ 
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BARTEREX INTERNATIONAL LTD. 

| Established since 1979, we specialise in Corporate Barter and 
Countertrade. We also specialise in converting blocked and soft 
currencies for our clients. We barter Commercial Real Estate, 
Luxury Real Estate, Aircraft, Yachts, Precious Stones, Air ‘Travel, 
Invl Advertising, Hi-tech, Hardware & Software, and other Corp. | 
Inventory world-wide | 


Call/Fax: 212-986-6446 
William Baker 

Five Tudor City Place, Suite 1520 | 

New York, NY 10017 USA | 
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SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL CALLS 


GlobeNet cuts your 
phone bill by up to 
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other countries. 
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COMPANIES & TRUSTS 
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detailed invoices, 
debit cards 

Fax (610) 525-8610 
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Bryn Mawr, PA USA 19010 
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WRITER or JOURNALIST? 
Di e learning diploma courses in 
Jou m, Creative Writing, English 
and English for Business. Three and 
six months attendance courses, four 
week summer school in August 
For free prospectus from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
YT. 22 Upbrook Mews, London W2 3HG 
Email time@lsjournalism.com 
Fax: (+44) (0)171 706 3780 


U.S.A. OFFERS 55,000 
‘GREEN CARDS’. 


U.S. Government will give away 55,000 Permanent Rwrlence 
visas (‘Green Cards’) in NEW government lottery. 
FREE Information offered. 

Send on a postcard name, address, country of birth, to: 
GREEN CARDS, DEPT.TM-34 
18034 Ventura Blvd., #410 Encino, CA 91316 U.S.A. 
> Or Fax (24 hrs) +1-818-783-4730 
Or Telephone +1-818-783-4733 















Canadian Immigration Lawyer will 
prepare Visa application and conduct job 
search for prospective immigrants 
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Contact; Leonard Simcoe, 
Ref: T 1255 Laird Bivd.Suite 208 
Mt Royal, Quebec, Canada H3P 2TI 
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JUSTICE TECHNOLOGY 


Simply The Best Call-Back Provider. 


NEW LOWER RATES! 
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To USA From: 
China $0.89 
Germony $0.30 


{ntro-European Rates 
{Add the rates of ony TWO 
countries) 
Belgium 
$0.33 Czech Rep. — $0.30 
$0.61 Germony $0.17 
$0.66 Italy $0.24 
Taiwan — $0.52 Netherlands — $0.19 

Norway $0.15 
Uruguay S0.89 Russia $0.49 
UK $0.20 Switzerland — $0.19 
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So. Africa 
So. Korea 


Venervela 





Call Today to Save 


One Justice Way, Box 1110, El Segundo, CA 90245 | || / 
Tel: 1-310-335-5262 * Fax: 1-310-647-2866 


www.justicecorp.com 


SINGOREDRATES 
S SURGE 7 SPIKE 
PROJECTION 


Sollatek Worldwide Partners: Angola 
(Egypt) Tel 42022978615 Fax +202 5742547 Email E 
91226334269 Kenya Sollatck (Kenya) Tel + 254 11 311715 Fax + 254 11 31 


1915 Fu 


Take A Stand. Demand Justice 
For All Your International Calls. 


Only Justice Technology 
fulfills ALL your 
call-back needs: 


* Highest quality connections, 


», Call after call 
Ñ * Lowest rates worldwide — 
A Save up to 70% 
* Superior customer 
service with multi-lingual 
operators 
* Call from anywhere 
>=> home, office, 
on the road 
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International 
Calls! 
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-The International Herald Tribune 
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t an AVS and never worry again. 
The AVS (Automatic Voltage Switcher) is a low cost device 
designed to ensure protection of all your electrical 
equipment against the damaging effects of unreliable 
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AVS protects your: 
Fridges and Freezers Air Conditioners e TV, Video & Hi-Fi 
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*Telex, Fax, PABX and all electrical & electronic equipment 
From: 
eHigh Voltage 
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Surges and spikes. e Lightning noise 
Over 500,000 Sollatek units installed 
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Call us or surf our Web-site for our 
Spot Trading Stock Lists 
htip//www.stock.ple.uk 

STOCK ple 
sc 2 (M5 MOTORWAY) PARMI GHAM 
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FAX +44 121 544 0444 
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WORLD WIDE 


THE WORLD'S 
LEADING OFFSHORE 
COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS 


Sinca 1975 our worldwide team of over 
275 muiti-discipiined professionals have 
specialised in providing confidential and 
cost effective company formation in the 
world's major iow tax areas. 

@ Best Prices 


@ 750 ready-made companies 
avallable 


© Full Management & Nominee 
Services avallable 


For 110 page Free colour brochure call; 


RICHARD DIXON (MD) 
OVERSEAS COMPANY 
REGISTRATION AGENTS LTD 
Ramsey, isle of Man, UK, IM99 4AN 
E-mail: ume@ocra com 
TEL: + 44 1624 815544 
FAX: + 44 1624 816583 
1509002 CERTIFICATED 


Offshore Information on 
www.ocra.com 


























We specialise in 
Ithe professional management & 
incorporation of 
Hong Kong companies. 
Unlike other jurisdictions, 
Hong Kong. at the centre of Asia 
and doorstep to China, 
is an International trade, 
industrial and financial centre. Jë 
AALL & ZYLEMAN CO. LTD. !Š 
Getchinhed 1987, ember of the Anl & Tyiemon Group É 
3rd Floor, Jonsim Place, 228 Queen's Road East, [E 
Wanchai, Hong Kong. 
f | Tel: (852) 2861 2222, Fax: (852) 2861 2266, 
Im) Email address: aall@astaon! 
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© 70-+ countries explored In 
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mg! 
Escape the control over your life and ^ 
properly now held by Big Brother 


ANONYMOUS BANKING 
Government In 


@ How to disappear from all computer and ° ng 
information banks. 
@ Tax avoidance (not evasion!) 


For a free information pack contact: 
Scope international Ltd, Box No 6754, Forestside House, 


ds Castle; Hants, PO9 6EE, En land, UK 
Foland 1705 631751 FAX: +44 1705 631322 


OFFSHORE 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 


--Agents Wanted Worldwide-- 


30% commission paid to non-exclusive 
independent agents to market our 
Class A international commercial 

banks and Class B offshore banks 


A Unique and Profitable opportunity! 


FINANCE MERCHANTS GROUP 


Nassau, Bahamas 







Contact Ms. Anne Gregory 
for further details and available banks 


Tel: (242) 394-7080 Fax: (242) 394-7082 


USA Tel: (602) 230-4153 USA Fax: (602) 230-5214 











FUTURES TRADERS ` 
ELECTRONIC ORDER ENTRY 


Go straight to the pit 
of major U.S. Exchanges 


* A fast, accurate, easy to use system 


* Gain electronic access to major US futures markets 
* Manage your own orders, eliminate the middleman 
* Minimum account size £15,000 


For further information and a demo disc contact 


Linnco Europe Limited, 125 Finsbury Pavement, London EC2A ILE 


+44 (0)171 892 3335 


email:trading@ linncocurope.com 
Regulated by SEA 
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NEW AUTHORS 


PUBLISH YOUR WORK 
ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 
Fiction, Non fiction, Biography, 
Rehpous, Poetry, Chidrens 
AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED 
VAITE OH SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT TC 
MINERVA PRESS 

2 Oid Brompton Road, 
London, 3 DQ, Engand 
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sur Conventence 
Bachelor's, Master's & 
rate programmes in a Range of Fields 















Knightsbridge University. 
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Fax: 01803 201831 
http://www knightsbridge-university.co.uk 


Knightsbrictge University is mota United Kingda instiration) 
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. Rehabilitation 


PRE EI i itzerland 
et in Swi 

bs x i X. Tel. «433 972 55 55 

mund x9" Fax ++33 972 55 56 


| Heart, diabetes, overweight, pulmonary 
disease, sleep apnoe. Clinic in the heart. 
of Switzerland 1000 m altitude. 


| CH-6083 Hasliberg-Hohfluh 
| E-Mail: haslibergerhof Q swissonline. ch 
| Internet: http://www. haslibergerhof. ch 
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po YOU REALLY KNOW, WHAT'S GOING ON? 


INTERNATIONAL INVE (I) ION/SURVEILLANCE EXPERTS 
Including; Security Specialists, Counter Surveillance, internal theft, 
Assets Checked, Tracing, Debt Recovery, Executive & Personal 
Protection, Financial Profiles. Call for details & other services. 


Over 30 years Experience by former Special Forces Personnel 


TEL IN CONFIDENCE +44(0181) 954 9775 


OFFICES: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS, HONG KONG, MIAMI, MIDDLE EAST 


Eilish M 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
SERVICES (IRELAND) LTD 
109 Lower Beggot Street, Dublin 2, Ireland. 


Tel: +353 1 661 8490 | 
Fax: +353 1 661 8493 
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Life After Mir 


In which Commander and Mrs. Tsibliyev share a quiet evening on earth 


"This is my second trip to the Mir, and I judge it a success be- 
cause I am alive.” —Russian cosmonaut Vasily Tsibliyev 


LTHOUGH SHE WAS QUITE DEVOTED TO HIM—AND CER- 

tainly overjoyed to get him back—Larissa Tsibliyey 

couldn't help wincing when she heard her husband 

equate mission success with personal survival. Vasily 
had made it sound as if he had gone up to Mir on a dare, like rid- 
ing the roof of a prewar elevator. And now the family had been 
shamed, and the neighbors would snicker and cluck and throw 
at their windows whatever rotting turnips could be spared in 
these difficult times. 

The following evening, reunited 
in their snug Star City quarters, Laris- 
sa Tsibliyev watched mournfully as 
her husband slowly ladled turnip 
puree onto his dinner plate. 

“How many times have I told you, 
Larissa Tsibliyev?” said Vasily, shaking 
his head. “We cannot afford tumips.” 

His wife gently changed the sub- 
ject. It was true there were many bills 
to pay, and there would be no bonus- 
es from this mission. Unlike their 
American counterparts, Russian cos- 
monauts are paid bonuses when they 
do something right. A successful or- 


bital flush, for instance, could mean a down payment ona toast- | 


er ora bribe fora telephone, while a high-profile docking could 
senda child through college. Larissa wasn’t sure whether there 
were corresponding disincentives for failure, but she (and of 
course the neighbors) couldn’t help noticing how vague Vasily 
had been on the subject of who had accidentally disconnected 
Mir’s power cable. Why hadn't he simply blamed the Ameri- 
can? His humiliation seemed so pointless. 

“The problems were not of our making!” Vasily declared 
suddenly, banging the table so violently that Larissa’s wine- 
glass toppled into her dinner. For a moment he sat transfixed 
as the purple stain spread through her mashed potatoes, 

“The problems are on earth,” he added quietly. Vasily stood 
and reached over the dinner candle to retrieve the upended 
glass, lightly singeing the underarm of his nylon warmup suit. 

Larissa Tsibliyev sighed deeply. She knew her husband's 
dark moods and had learned to read the signs, like the way he 
would melodramatically groan and clutch at his heart when he 
was under stress. But in all the years of his service to the moth- 
erland, she had never seen him look so troubled. 

“Its everything," Vasily continued, “our economy, our af- 
fairs, our poor lives.” He pushed himself away from the table, 


yanking the end of the tablecloth he had mistaken for a napkin 
and tucked into his trousers. As plates flew through the air and 
exploded on the floor all around him, a wheel of black bread 
bounced onto its edge and rolled slowly out the kitchen door, 
“It’s the factories, you see,” said Vasily, as he looked for his 
cigarettes. “They don’t work, or have insufficient supplies, or 
they ask for, excuse me, crazy prices.” Abruptly calling off his 
search, Vasily got up to make tea. He switched on the hot plate, 
shorting it out and starting a small fire near the sink. As his wife 
rose to extinguish it, the cosmonaut grew ever more morose, 
“It is our tradition in Russia to look for scapegoats. Listen 








to this!” Vasily picked up a copy of Pravda and started to read: 
g “Why fortune declared war on this 
crew is unclear, but something 
spooky is going on here.’ What rub- 
bish!” Vasily angrily wadded up the 
paper and tossed it out an open win- 
dow, not noticing that one edge had 
caught fire from the hot plate. Deter- 
mined now that he would indeed have 
tea, he filled the kettle and jammed it 
into the oven, extinguishing the pilot 
light with spillage from the spout. 

Larissa Tsibliyev knew better 
than to interrupt her husband, so it 
was hard for her to speak up when 

— Gagarin, the couple’s beloved terrier, 
keeled over from the oven fumes. Too, she held her peace 
when the water sprinkler finally kicked in, knowing that the fire 
department would eventually turn the system off when it came 
to fight the blaze Vasily had started in the trash bin under the 
window. Larissa felt it was her duty not to criticize at home 
when things were going so poorly at work. 

Vasily pushed his wet, matted hair out of his eyes as the 
emergency vehicles pulled up in front of his apartment. “You 
know,” he said bitterly, the rising smoke starting to sting his 
eyes, “we should have abandoned the station, but we never 
thought about jumping ship. Not once.” 

Across the courtyard, astonished neighbors began appear- 
ing on their balconies. One of them, an expatriate Chechen, 
started hurling insults at the fire fighters for disturbing his sleep 
and fell silent only when a panicky police marksman brought 
him down with a misplaced warning shot. Later that evening the 
Chechen delegation walked out of the Russia-Chechnya peace 
conference in protest, an event the Tsibliyevs might have seen 
on the news had their television survived the deluge in their liv- 
ing room. But none of this mattered to Larissa Tsibliyev. As she 
slipped into unconsciousness, she was content simply to note 
that her husband was finally sipping tea. m 
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the New Europe 


is our business 





Many years of expe- 
rience and geographic 
proximity have made 
Austrian Airlines 
the leading expert on 
Eastern and Central 
Europe. 

Together with our 
partner Tyrolean 
Airways we connect 
all major western 
European cities via 
the hub Vienna with 
177 flights a week to 


23 destinations in the 


New Europe and 
Central Asia. 
Besides the best 
connections, you can 
enjoy excellent in- 
flight service in our 
Grand Class Europe. 
Visit us on the Internet at 


http://wwwauacom 


Welcome to 
The Friendly 
Airline 


welcome to 


D7 flights a week 
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| Praha © 39x welcoming you on board! 
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